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* YES,” STEPHANIE SAID, 


THROUGH THE 
DECEITFULNESS OF SIN 


([NOVELETTE] 
(COMPLETE IN THIS HUMBER.) 


‘ CHAPTER I. 

i, HE setting rays of the sun were 
ae shedding their last golden light 
on @ quaint old house that stood 
alone by the edge of a wide 
= spreading Yorkshire moor. 

. A lovely spot, retired and silent, bleak and 
we, Save for a few wind-blown firs, that 
rot like great gaunt sentinels, spreading out 
attet  a branches, as though to 


| similarly 


“Yt WILL BE YOUR WIFS! BUT, 
break the monotony of the huge tract of 
moorland that stretched away mile upon mile, 
dusky, desolate, wild. A breezy spot truly 
with the March winds eddying up from the 


| old, many-paned casements and tore at the 


amid the twisted chimney-stacks that peeped 
out from the ivy that cpvered the root, ivy. the 
owth of many, many years—for the old 
ouse had been designed by a pupil of Wren’s 
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lowlands in gusts that shook and rattled the | 


' 


| heavy oaken door, and played hide-and-seek | 


| 
! 


in the time of the Merrie Monarch for some | 


; grandee, for beneath the middle gables was a 


coat of arms. The door was enriched with 
by Grinlin 
orned, and the ceilings were painted 


carving: 


j 


Gibbons, the staircase | 


doubtless by the hand of some celebrity, for, | 


though time and damp had combined and done 


the dwelling they surrounded, and | their worst, here and there the head of a god- 
{ 


I DO NOT LOVE YOU!” 


dess or the arm of a cupid peeped out in a 
fair state of preservation and showed accurate 
drawing and rare colouring. 

In every room there were traces of former 
grandeur and lavish embellishment, not onl 
n the house itself, but in the furniture, whic 
was massive and heayy, and the draperies and 
hangings, which were of the richest brocade, 
now faded and worn, and shorn of all their 
former brightness and glory. 

This same air of decay and a bygone time 
was curiously apparent everywhere, from the 
garrets to the cellars, and told plainly that the 
present owner lacked one of two things neces- 
sary to keep her house in that state of repair 
which it deserved, and they were—money or 
inclination. ’ 

Probably it was the former from the dress 
of the young girl, who was standing with 
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folded arms resting on the tops of the queerly- 
barred, nail studded gate, looking out over the 
moor. It was of old-fashioned texture, tabi- 
net or something of that kind, and made like 
a charity-child’s, a plain, short, skirt reaching 
to the ankle, and a body equally lacking in 
decoration buttoned at the back. It was 
hideous in every respect, but it was powerless 
to hide, though it certainly did not enhance, 
the flowing, graceful lines of her figure, or the 
perfect beauty of her face. 

She was quite young, little more than a 
child, still in the violet eyes there lurked a 
wistfulness, as though her life was not alto- 
= & pleasant one, and the’ finely-cut lips 

ad a downward droop, telling of weariness, 
while her cheeks were too pale for such a 
young girl, where roses “would be expected. 

Still she looked very fair and sweet, stand- 
ing there; the far-away look in her beautiful 
eyes, the pale gold of her hair rufiled by the 
fresh breeze, the red mouth slightly open, 
showing the white, even teeth between, the 
rounded arms folded on the old gate, the 
dreaniy expression over her face that is so 
often seen with very young women, when they 
are standing 

“ Where the brook and river meet, 
Womanhood and childhood meet,” _ 
before they have mixed with the world, and 
beer ccntaminated by its false shams, its mock 
modesty, its thinly-veiled avarice, its barely- 
clovked selfishness, its greed, pride, interest, 
hardness, cruelty, and shame. 

None of these things had come nigh. the 
yous girl yet, or, rather, the few that she 

ad not quite understood, and so retained her 
innocence and artlessness, . 

““Mam’selle Stephanie, coome at vonce, 
vite! Madame awaits you.” 

Through the clear air rang out the shrill 
treble tones; and with a sigh the. girl turned 
from her contemplation of the moor and the 
ruddy sunset, and went slowly up the pathway, 
studded on either side with rough Blocks of 
marble, to the oaken entrance-door. 

There she stood a minute, gazing wistfully 
at the _ splendour of the sky, bathed in 
pecele and crimson light, and wished to linger 
onger, but she dared not. ‘“ Madame could 
not be kept waiting,” and slowly the small feet 
travelled across the hall, the floor of which 
was of inlaid wood, most rare and beautiful, 
only neglected, like everything else in the home, 
to a door, over which hung a “ portiére” of 
heavy brocade. 

Pushing this aside, and opening the door, 
she entered a quaint old room, with a low- 
vitched ceiling, across which ran great oak 

eams. The polished wainscots were of the 
same wood, and the deep window-seat, and 
fittings, and the shelf surmounting the wide 
grate, in which blazed a cheery log fire, for the 
spring evenings were still sharp and chilly. 

A vosy room, replete with old-world comfort, 
despite that the Turkey carpet was a trifle 
worn, and the brocaded curtains and hangings 
not quite so bright as they had been a hun- 
dred and fifty years before, and the 
screen drawn before the door, to exclude any 
chance draught, was a little dull, with a ‘hole 
knocked here and there in its rich lacquering. 
What of that? It was still a curiosity, and 
nearly as. much so as wher it had been pre- 
sented to a Court beauty a wrt ago. 
[Nothing could be cosier. The elight 
gleamed on @ tea-set of rare antique china, on 
a quaint silver teapot and cream-jug, on 4 
few other pieces of plate, on the oaken 
walls, and a couple of portraits, a cavalier 
and beauty of Charles II’s Court; ‘and, 
lastly, on an old lady seated behind the hissing 


urn. 

Age does not always bring honour with it 
nor beauty, nor any sort of pleasantness, and 
it was no wonder that Stephanie looked with 
a kind of shrinking fear at her grandmother. 

Mrs, Grandison was over eighty, and since 
she was sixteen had lived a life of reckless 
gaiety, a ceaseless round of pleasure, that had 
not tended to preserve her once great beauty. 


v~ @ 





vanished before she was forty, she resolutely 
refused to see this, and by. the help of her 
maid, her milliner, and her perfumer built up 
a fresh face and form on the ruins of the 
original ones:yeThe result-wwas fearful ,and, 
wonderful, and grew more fearfulas each year 
rolléd on.-and left fresh furrows on the 
withered face, fresh lines about the sunken 
eyes and sunken mouth, dug ‘deeper. hollows 
in the temples and throat, made ihe trembling 
hands feebler, and the trembling legs less able 
to bear the weight of the huge, unwieldy 
body. Only still she waged her battle valiantly 
agaipst the relentless enemy Time, and painted 
her cheeks and whitened the rest of her face 
and throat, and drew black lines under her 
eyes and where her eyebrows had once arched, 
and wore a wig of auburn curls, surmounted 
with a-frivolous little ornament of ribbon and 
lace meant to do duty for a cap, and encased 
her body in a cage of whalebone and steel, 
and attired herself .in dresses as rich and 
elaborate as her means permitted, and_ still 
she was a horrible, unreal old sham, a bit be- 
longing to another generation—a past and 
bygone one—and revolted those who looked on 
her, for the face and aspect she created for 
herself was infinitely more disgusting and un- 
attractive than that which Heaven had. given 
her, and which would have passed muster 
alongside any other old womai’s; but as it 
was painted and powdered, and patched and 
blackened, it was simply disgusting. 

Mrs. Grandison was of the earth earthy, of 
the world worldly. This, perhaps, was not so 
much her fault as the fault of her education 
and bringing up. Her mother had been about 
the Court of Queen Charlotte ag,tire-woman or 
something of that kind, and her father one of 
the Prince of Wales’s boon companions. At 
an early age her beauty attracted the attention 
and admiration of the “First Gentleman in 
Europe,” and she was the recipient of many 
high-fiown compliments from him. This was 
probably gratifying to her vanity, but ruina- 
tion to her prospects, for it made her hold 
her beauty in too great estimation, and snub 
and refuse several men who were excellent 
matches. She aspired to a title, and thought 
she deserved at least to be a Countess. How- 
ever, the years passed on, and neither Duke 
nor Earl sought lekona in marriage, and at 
thirty-five, just when her loveliness began to 


wane and the peach-like bloom of her cheek, 


required the aid of a little art, she married 
her cousin, Temple Grandison, a plain mister, 
with an income which she considered wretch- 
edly small—five thousand a year—and whose 
honest, loving soul she wounded, through her 
follies and frivolities, to such an extent that 
he died twenty years after his marriage of a 
broken heart. 

The fruit of this marriage was one son— 
Stephen, a young man who inherited all his 
mother’s beauty and folly; and after wasting 
his time about town, went off to the country, 
and married @ poor parson’s pretty daughter. 

Gabrielle Grandison was mad with rage at 
this, and refused to have anything to do with 
them ; and she was more mad when, ten years 
later, they both died of fever in Rome, and 
left their only child, a girl of six, to her care. 
It was a responsibility she could not shirk, as 
there was no one else to take the little 
orphan ; and so, reluctantly, she sent for her, 
and when she saw her grandchild she was so 
much struck with the child’s beauty that she 
exerted herself to have her well taught and 
given some showy accomplishments, because 
she foresaw she might make & good match, 
and some day repay what she had cost. 

It was not in the old woman’s power to do 
very much, for Temple Grandison’s five thou- 
sand a¢year had dwindled in her lavish hands 
to little over three hundred per annum; and 
the Regency belle had some extravagant tastes 
that she liked to gratify, and a “ penchant” 
for a good dinner; besides, her rouges, cos- 
metics, and powders came to something at 
the end of the year, and she couldn’t possibly 


But though every vestige of her good looks do without those, she told herself. 
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It would be impossible to live in London , 
the year round with a child to suppor an 
educate ; and then in her difficalty she remem 
bered Jerbeech Lodge, an old house hep 
mother «had left-her in Yorkshire, and thither 
shé: repaired with Stephanie, Annette, hep 
French maid, a woman as artifidial as hetse\;. 
and the rest of her household . gods; and 
managed to exist eight ‘months out of the 
twelve in that retired spot. The other four sie 
spent in ‘London in such style as her mea 
permitted, and, by the ‘help of one or typ 
wealthy relatives, cut no mean figure. Fo 
one would lend or hire -her_a ‘house in one of 
the smal] streets near Park Lane; and another 
put a carriage at her disposal three or four 
times a week, while a third would manage to 
spare an under-housemaid, and a fourth send 
presents of fruit and flowers and poultry, and 
a fifth a convenient cheque, and ail this nos 
through love, but fear of this horrible old 
woman, who knew naughty stories about 
their fathers and grandmothers, now forgotten, 
and hidden by the “friendly mists of time,’ 
which said stories would certainly have 
been aired for the edification of modern Lop 
don Sociéty had not her mouth been closed f 
the best of all:reasons—namely, self-interest. 

When April came, and she flitted to Londo, 
she only took Annette with her. Stephanie 
was left in charge of a superannuated though 
clever governess, who, by reason of her ex- 
treme ugliness and age, came to live with Mrs. 
Grandison, and instruct her grandchild for 
little more than her board and lodging. 

This, however, was to be altered now, for 
Stephanie was sixteen, and Mrs. Grandison 
considered it high time ghe should appear in 
the fashionable world, and display her beauty 
in that market where the highest bidder ‘wins 
the greatest loveliness, and looks are bartered 
for gold and diamonds every day. ; 

” ere have you been, child?” demanded 
her relative, in deep, guttural tones, turning 
her fishy eyes on the girl. 

“Watching the sunset, Granny,” she an 
swered, timidly. 

“Sentimental occupation, my love” (it wae 
the old lady’s plan to appear to adore ber 
grandchild, -and address her by most endear- 
ing terms), “ but not a lucrative or useful one 
I’ve told you over and over again that yoo 
can’t afford to indulge in sentiment. It’s a 
luxury, and meant only for the rich ones of 
this world. Now you know you haven't a 
farthing to bless yourself with, only what ! 
give you.” a at 

“Yes, I know, Granny,” submissively. 

“ And almost all that I have dies with me. 
I’ve told you that, too?” with an inquirmg 
fake of the auburn curls that clung loving'y 
to the painted cheeks. 

“ “ Yes.” 

“Well, then, what I want to impress on f° I, 
Stephanie, is that you must be matter-of-iact, 
practical, sensible ; there must be no nonsense 
with you. You must keep an eye to the mai 
chance, for there’s no disguising the unp/e- 
samt fact khat you’re a pauper!’ 

“No Granny,” replied Stephanie, with gentle 
politeness, as she_handed a plate cf hot, but- 
tered toast to Mrs. Grandison, who helped 
herself liberally, while her granddaughter se’ 
to work on a thick slice of bread and scrape. 

“Take some toast, love, it is your birth- 
day!” grinned fhe old hag. “You must have 
a treat. Mrs. Carcf has. made one of het 
famous cakes for you. Take as much as you 
like.” 4 

This amiable speech arose from the aa 
that the sturdy Yorkshirewoman who — 
house during her absences in London, ® 
oooked for her, made rich almond cakes n0W¥ 
and then for Miss Stephanie,” because - 
knew the girl got barely enough to ont, 
also because her mistress was unable to dig 
them owing to their richness “ an ve 

She invariabl scolded for her ex 
gance, and she 7, ey invariably made a 
when she had the ghost of an excuse for 


doing—at Christmas, Easter, All Hal) 
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going to hear now. There’s nothing to vom “Til school you a bit when we are in 


Ere, and on birthdays, and the one they were 
made for fully appreciated the kindness and 
the cakes. > wits 

“This is delicious, Granny! Won't you try 

° ” 

Fi a no, my dear, not to-night. You en- 
joy it. Have another cup of tea? No. Well, 
then ring for Annette to clear. I want to 
talk to you seriously. You know you are six- 
teen to-day?” she began, when the French- 
woman had cleared table and carried away 
the remuant of the Grandison, silver plate care- 
fully, and her chair had been wheeled close 
to the fire, for, huge and unwieldy, she hated 
the trouble of walking, and, when it was pos- 
sible, was wheeled about by Stephanie and 
the maid. x 

“Yes, Granny.” — 

“No longer @ child? ” 

“No, Granny.” , - 

“ Arrived at a marriageable age, eh?” with 
a horrible chuckle. 

“Oh, Granny!” : 

“Now where’s the use of ‘ching’ at me, 
child? Many girls marry at sixteen, and a 
good thing for them too, when their aged rela- 
tives have to keep them. I’ve been telling 
you these last three years that I meant to 
take you to town when you were sixteen, 
with a view to marrying yop to the beau with 
the largest fortune we’ could find. And what's 
the use of your ‘ohing’ at me, and blushing 
like a booby.. Ain’s it enough to annoy any- 

a7" 

Silence followed this. pretty speech, so she 
began again— : ; 

“It’s no news to you. You've heard it 
often enough before. Haven't you got fami- 
liar with the idea yet?” 

“Hardly, Granny?” 

And strangely enough she .had not. The 
girl's innate purity kept her from being con- 
taminated mentally by the bad things Mrs. 
Grandison told her, and the loose régime she 
exercised in most matters had not injured Ste 
phanie. 

"She knew her dmother meant her to 
marry some day, but she always locked upon 
that day as far distant, and in the meantime 
amused berself innocently with cher birds, and 
flowers, and studies; and ‘the evil conversa- 
tion and insinuations that would have done 
so much harm to most girls, laid the founda 
tion for any amount of wrong doing later on 
in life, passed by her, and left her unscathed. 

“Well, the sooner you look the matter 
fairly in the face and understand it the 
better,” said the old woman, gruffly, ruffled at 
her companion’s invincible innocence, that 
made her such a difficult lass to deal with. 
“Now attend to me.” 

“Yes, Granny, and Stephanie folded her 
hands on her knee, and p to listen at- 
tentively, for she had been brought up with 
an old-fashioned sense of obedience and duty 
to her grandmother; very different from the 
disrespectful and familiar manner adopted 
now by young pespld towards their parents. 

“I go to London next week. Sir Grantley 
Grandison has lent me a house in Morley 
Street. It’s small, to be sure, but it’s near the 
Park, and I can have nice little dinners of 
four there—a young man for you, and an old 
one for me,” with a hideous leer that made 
her wicked old face appear more wicked ‘and 
horrible; “and Devereux Grandison has sent 
me a cheque for a nice little sum,” tapping 
her reticule, “and he’s going to lend me a 
couple of servants ; that, with Annette, who sa 
host in herself, ain’t she? will make us get on 
well. IT am going to introduce you to society. 
Balls and routs and drums and tea drinkings, 
aid drives in the Park, and I don’t know 
what besides, though the opera of course. Sir 
Hawke Trevillian won’t let me want for tickets. 
He knows I am well aware his mother danced 
in the ballet sixty years ago. Ha, ha! Very 
few others know it now.” 

“The ' "That wi : ca 
exclaime d the gitl will be delightful! 

Yes. ’Spose you'll think it so: Though I 


who sang in my young days, and as for danc- | 
ing, there isn’t one who knows how to. foot it 


everything save anxious inquiry. 


pare to Grisi, and Mario, Catalini, and those 


roperly, Taglioni or Cherito would soon put 
rg So shiiaal ta 

“Then everything has deteriorated since 
your day, Granny, hasn't it?” inquired her 
young companion. 

“ Of course,” she assented, snappishly, look- 
ing to see if the question were put satirically, 
but Stephanie’s fair face was innocent of 
“ There's 
nothing to compare with the drums I went to 
when the Prince of Wales was Regent, and the 
men wore pink and blue satin coats laced with 
silver, and diamond backles on their shoes, 
and lace and lawn round their necks, instead 
of bits of tape, as they do now. 

“No. Times, and things, and people have 
degenerated, no mistake. Still, you can’t go 
back and live in the good old times; so you'll 
have to make the best of the opportunities 
afforded you; and mind, child, no fooling with 
handsome younger sons or men with light 
purses. They won’t suit your book nor mine, 
which is more to the purpose. You're good- 
looking, as I ’spose you're well aware.” 

“Oh, Granny!” crimsoning up to the roots 
of the soft, fair hair. 

“ What's the use of going on like that? Of 
course you know you are. You look in the 
glass, don’t you?” 

“Sometimes. When I am doing my hair!” 

“Sometimes! What modesty! Ha! ha!” 
with a detestable chuckle. “ Different from 
the beauties of my day. They spent four or 
five hours before the glass over their toilet. 
But times are changed, sadly chanzed,” with 
® gruntish groan, as though not spending 
several hours in such a useful occuy ation was 
a sad falling away., “ However, we marc” 
with the times, I ‘spose. and what you've ¢°: 
to do is to keep your eyes wi le open, and luok 
out for a man with money. An old one for 
choice. They’re greater fools over a pretty 
face than the young ones, and make the most 
of all — attractions. 

“T haven’t been able to buy you any new 
gowns, because money has been scarce, and 
mantua-makers in these parts a trifle too wild 
for such fry. But Annetie has made you two 
or three very passable dinner-gowns out of 
some of my brocades, and though they’re a 
little too old for a young thing like you, still] 
they’re handsome, and Bros tall you'll look 
well in them; and then when we get to town 
I'll give ty ten pounds, and you and Annette 
must make it go a long way, and buy a heap 
ot ve 4 things.” 

“ And so it will. Thanks, thanks, Granny, 
you are kind!” and she kissed the fat, podgy, 
and not ever-clean paw that lay on her rela- 
tive’s substantial knee, enthusiastically, for 
ten pounds in her eyes was immense wealth, 
and would buy luxuries untold. 

“You must do the best you can with it, 
make it go as far as possible, and then trust 
to presents.” 

* Presents !” inquiringly. 

“Yes. Of course you'll have all your gloves 
and bouquets sept you, and sometimes lace 
handkerchiefs and fans, and such-like trifles.” 

“ Who shall I have them from, Granny ? ” 

- Men, my dear,” 

“ en ” 


“Yes, The gay sparks you will meet at 
ball and rout!” 
_ “And—am I to—accept them?” hesitat- 


ingly. 
“Certainly! As I have told you, I shall 
iv@ dinners ; and the men who come to them, 

ing bachelors, will not be able to make us a 
suitable return, and so will send presents. 
D’ye see?” 

“Yes, Granny.” 

But though she acquiesced so quietly, she 
secretly had doubts on this point, for she had 
read a good deal, and all sorts of literature; 
and Miss Lemon, the governess, had striven 
judiciously to counteract Mrs. Grandison’s 


town, and if you are in doubt of anything 
when you're talking to men, smile, and ,blush, 
and flutter your fan, and look down, and 
don’t speak.” 

“Yes, Granny” 

“And now you'd better get the cribbage- 
board; it’s just eight. We'll play for an 
hour and a half, and then off you go to sleep. 
You'll have plenty of late hours after next 
week,” and, after playing for that time, in a 
mechanical way, for the girl hated cards, and 
was nearly overpowered by the close and 
heated atmosphere of the room, she was rer 
leased from bondage, and allowed to go up to 
her cool little nest under the eayes, and fall 
asleep, and dream of gaieties far more enjoy- 
able than any reality ever could be. 


CHAPTER It. 

During the week that followed there was 
unwonted bustle and stir about Jetheech 
Lodge, and three of its inhabitants were busy 
plying their needles and packing boxes and 
portmanteaux, and making miscellaneous 
parcels to accompany them on their journey 
to London. 

Mrs. Grandison took no active part in the 
preparations, but sat in her big chair, giving 

remptory orders, which were swiftly obeyed 

y her two slaves, for Annette was quife as 
obedient and submissive as Stephanie, a thing 
which most people wondered at, for the 
Frenchwoman’s faco showed she had @ fiery 
and ungovernable temper, and to others sho 
was not all milk and honey; but then most 
people did not know that she had escaped 
from Toulon before her time at Les Trayaux 
Forcés had expired, nor the nature of the 
crime for which she had been coridemn2d. 

Gabrielle Grandison knew that she had loved 
her master, and successfully poisoned her mis- 
tress to get her out of the way, and hold this 
knowledge as a whip of scorpions over her 
head, rendering her dbedient to her lightest 
wish, and tame as a turtledove apparently ; 
only really it was the tameness of a cowed 
tigress, whose thirst for blood might break 
out again, with redoubled ferocity, after being 
kept down and subdued for a time. 

“T think everything is ready for our start 
to-morrow?” said Mrs. Grandison, giving a 
sigh of relief, as she sat down and proceeded 
to pour out the tea. 

“Yes; I think so.” 

“Nothing has been for otten, ehi” 

“Nothing, Granny ; stroked out 
thing as it was brought downstairs.” 

“That's right,” with an approving nod of 
the auburn Wig. “You and Annette have 
worked very well. You must get to bed early 
to-night. e have to start at nine, or we 
shan't catch the train at Beerton.” 

“Yes; I will go at eight.” 

But, even as the girl spoke, the sound of 
horse’s hoofs rang sharply on the road, and, 
a minute or so later, there was a knocking at 
the gate, as though someone was rapping it 
smartly with a riding whip. 

“Good gracious me!” exclaimed Granny, 
hurriedly. “That's the Squire, and Pye no 
rouge on. Quick, Stephanie, the rouge pot!” 
and as the girl castehed a white jar off the 
mantelshelf, and held a small looking-glass 
before her, she applied a smudge of the raddle 
with a hare’s foot, and gave a twitch to the 
auburn curls, and the ridiculous top-knot of 
ribbon and lace surmounting them ; for vanity 
dies deadly, hard in the female breast, and 
Gabrielle still believed herself to be fasoinat- 
ing in the eyes of the opposite sex, despite 
her frightful appearance. Ve 

She had scarcely completed this addition to 
her toilet, when the door was flung open 
rather roughly, and in walked Richard Rud- 
dock, Esquire, of Moorscroft, in the eounty 
of Yorkshire, followed by a trio of dogs, a 
very big one, a very little one, and a betwixt 
and between one, and all three marched 
straight to the rug and stretched themselves 


each 





evil. councils, aud bring Stephanie up with 





don’t think the whole lot of ’em are worth 


modest ideas and ways. 


out before the fire, to Granny’s intense disgust, 
for she hated animals, and the Squire’s, after 


* 
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a run through muddy ianes and quaggy moors, 
were nov over-clean; but ehe said nothing, 
only held out her hand with a grin of welcome 
which disclosed the gold fastenings of her 
false teeth--for the Squire was rich, and sent 
many presents of- game, fruit, flowers, and 
vegetables that eked out the supplies of her 
scanty larder. Then he was young, and a 
bachelor, and during the last year had cast 
sheep’s glances at her lovely granddaughter, 
who, if she failed to catch a titled swain in 
town, might well fall back on this Yorkshire 
Squire, with his broad acres and old, ancestral 
home. 

“You're just in time for a dish of tea!” 
said the old woman, “if you're in the mind for 
taking it.” 

“Yes, I’m incloined that way,” he declared, 
after the greetings were over, laying his heavy 
whip on the mantelshelf, close to the rouge- 

ot. 
es Stephanie, pass the cake!” 

“ Will you have cake or bread and butter?” 
she asked, rising, and holding a plate of each 
in either hand. 

“Weel, I’m vara much incloined for bread ; 
but,” givimg her a bold glance from his bright 
blue eyes, “did you make the cake?” 

“No,” she answered, quietly, though a red 
flush rose over cheek and brow. “Cook made 


at 

“Then I'll tak bread,” and he helped him- 
self to four slices, and, folding them sand- 
wich-wise, took a great bite, keeping his eyes 
zpeanwhile fixed on the girl, who was playing 
with his deerhound’s ears, and feeding it wit 
dainty morsels of cake .and sugar, for she 
shrank from the open admiration his looks be- 
trayed. 

lt is probable that most women would not 
have shrunk from him, conasterseg all the 
bearings of the case, for he was undoubtedly 
a fine man, if a trifle big and burly; but at 
thirty-five he was fresh-complexioned and 
bright-eyed, and his chestnut air curled over 
his forehead, white by contrast with the rest 
of his sunburned face, and he was manly- 
looking, and not repulsive. Yet anyone study- 
ing his face would find themselves wondering 
what he would be like ten years later, for he 
was one of that sort of men whom time does 
ret improve, and then his manners lacked 
polish, and smacked of the stable and the turf, 
and he was roughish, laughed noisily, trod 
heavily, and appeared uncouth to those 
accustomed to town-bred men, with smoother 
aud more winning manners. 

Still, in the present day, when marriageable 
men are like plums in a school pudding—few 
snd far between—the chances are nine women 
cout of ten would have smiled on and caressed 
him, shutting their eyes to his rough nature, 
and thinking only of his moneybags and fine 
house. 

Stephanie had not thought of him in the 
fight of a lover, or even admirer. To her 
‘vvoung eyes he seemed quite old, and then he 
frightened her just a little with his bold 
glance and bluff way. 

She did not understand the one nor like the 
other, and would willingly have disappeared 
whenever he came to Jetbeech; but .this 
Granny would not allow, for, vain old fool 
as she was, in her heart of hearts she 
knew Squire Ruddock did not ride sixteen 
miles three or four times a week to see her, or 
vaze at her painted cheeks and ruddy wig 
when there was a pair of eyes like Stephanie's 
wlose at hand, and cheeks tinted, by Nature’s 
own brush, to the loveliest hue to be looked at. 
No, not exactly; and so the girl was given 
«trict orders never to stir out of the room when 
“Dauntless Dick,” as he was called by his 
boon companions, favoured the old house with 
his presence; and she obeyed these orders, 
fearing to offend Granny, who declared she 
xould-not get on without the Squire’s gifts, 
«nd that she would starve, and, moreover, be 
wery duil without hie society. 

nd this was probably true, for he was a 
eood listener, and she told him wicked old 
tories of dead and bygone fashionable folk, 
wt which ke laughed, until the beamed ceiling 









echoed with his roars, while Stephanie won- 
dered where the joke oame in, and why he 
appreciated so greatly things that seemed to 
her to have neither point nor meaning. But 
then she was innocent, and knew nothing of 
sin and shame, and he wasn’t, and that made 
alt the difference in the world. 

“You seem vara fond o' dawgs,” romarked 
the Squire, as he finished the last mouthful 
of bread and butter, looking at Stephanie. 

“Yes, I am very fond of them,” she an- 
swered, stroking the great head that lay on 
hee knee. 

“Then why doan’t you have one?” 

“TI don’t know,” she faltered, hesitat- 
ingly, unwilling to own that ber grandmother 
wouldn’t give a dog house-room or food. 

“T shud think not. You'd better tak Hee- 
tor, he’s nat a bad tyke. I'll give him to 
ou ” 


“That great brute,” shricked Granny, in 
dismay. 

“Yes, he’s a foin fellow, isn’t he?” 

“Fine or not, I won't have him in my 
house,” she declared, wrathfully, “Why 
he'd eat as much as a man! ”’ 

“More,” returned Ruddock, laconically. 

“More!” repeated the old woman, irately ; 
“snd you, knowing how poor, how miserably 
poor I am, think f could burden myself with 
the addition of that elephant to my house- 
hold?” 

“Might do warse. 
with a glance at the spoons and forks. 

‘ * Couldn't keep them lee if I had him to 
eed.” 5 

“That needn't trouble you. I'll send down 
enou’ for him whenever my man kills a sheep 
or an ox.” 

“That wouldn't do, Dick, you kuow.” 

“Why not?” 

“In the hot weather, I'm thinking, the 
house would be like Lady Kingfitahling,” and 
then, with one of her detestable chuckles, she 
told a racy story of sonfe beauty of George 
the Fourth’s Court that made Dick laugh and 
Stephanie blush. 

“Good Gaskins; that’s rich!”- roared the 
Squire. “There never was one to equal you 
at story-telling, Granny,” for he was on suffi- 
ra intimate terms to address her by that 
title. 

“Glad you think so!” 

“ And so missie is not to take the hound?” 
he went on, harking back to his subject, like 
a young hound on a bad hunting morning. 

“No. Couldn't think of it. Why, we start 
for London to-morrow.” 

“Lunnon!” he repeated, in his broad ver- 
nacular, a wary. oR expression spreading 
ovr his great face, like a cloud over the 


sun. 
“Yes. Didn't you know that?” 
“ No! ” 


“T always go in April.” 

“Yes; but all the moore reason missie 
should ha’ the dawg here. He would be a vara 
gevoud - companion for her whiles you're 
away,” he insisted. 

“Stephanie accompanies me to town this 
year,” announced Mrs. Grandison, quietly, 
oe to toy with her double gold eye- 
glass—a handsome reli¢ of former prosperous 
times, but, in-reality, watching the young 
man closely. 

“Aceompanies you!” he echoed, dismay 
portrayed on every feature. 

“Yes. She is sixteen, and it is quite time 
she came out, under existing circumstances. 
I thought I told you she was going with, me 
this season.” 

“You said something abopt it last summer, 
but I thought na mare o’ it. You didna tell 
me lately,” in an injured way. 

“You forget, my dear friend, that you have 
been away, that I have not seen you for a 
month.” 

“Vara true. I’ve been at Doncaster, seein’ 
after some tits I mean to buy. Regular 
beauties. High-bred, clean-headed, elender- 
limbed animals. The fellow that owned ’em 
wanted a long price, so I hesitated.” 


He'd guard the plate,”” 


‘vara hard he 





ve 
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“But in the end gave it?” 

“You're reet, Granny. I gave it, fy, 
houndred pounds for three on’em. The mare, 
the sire, and the foal.” 

“It’s a good deal,” she remarked, with ag 
avaricious sparkle in her sunken eyes; “but | 
7spose you can afford it!” 

“I think I can,” be rejoined, with a laugh 
“IT meant to ask you to let Miss Stephanis 
try the mare,” he went on. “She's a vary 
beautiful creature, full of fire and spirit.’ 

“A very suitable mount for a girl who 
knows nothing about riding except a trot on, 
donkey’s back!” sneered Granny. 

“T should ha’ taught her on old Bly 
Peter,” he said, quickly. “You promised to 
let me teach you this summer, didn’t you!" 
turning to the girl. 

“Yes,” she answered, looking up with eyes 
full of delight. “And I should like it w 
much. When we come back from ‘London, 

rhaps you will. We shall only be amay 
our months, so we shall be back in- August 
Then the riding lessons could commence.” 

“Unless you are married,” put in Granny, 


1 
*T Kearriod 1” murmured the girl. 

“Married!” echoed the young man. 

“Yes, married!” said Mrs. Grandison, 
sharply. “What else do you think I'm taking 
her to town for? She must make a good 
match—marry a title, if possible. I shan't 
live for ever, though you young folk seem to 
think I shall. What’s to become of her!” 
she demanded, fiercely, looking at Ruddock 
“There's next. to nothing to leave, her educa 
tion ain’t good enough for her to go a-teaching 
these times, the stage is a fraud, and though 
I’ve kept her all these years since my thriftless 
son died, none of her other relations will cars 
v0 do it.” 

“I know someone who would,” he matiered, 
half-audibly, looking at the fair, down-drooped 
head, and the little white hands that toyed 


nervously with Hector’s great ears, “vara 
mooch like to.” 
“Then I don’t,” retorted Granny, for 


though she was’ partial te Ruddock, and would 
have accepted. him as a grandson-in-law, 
“faute de mieux,” at the same time she wished 
Stephanie to go to town untrammelled, and 
free, and try her chance of catching a middle 
aged baronet, or a gouty old lord, who would 
provide liberaliy for her, enabling her once 
more to reside in London, or dear, delightful 
Paris, or naughty Monte Carlo, and not in 
the wilds of Yorkshire. 

Ruddock was all very well, and wealthy, but 
then he was only mister, and, moreover, wa 
wedded to a country life and country pur- 
suits; and though he might{ be lavish and 
liberal to a beautiful young wife,. she wasn't 
at all sure that he tava to an ugly old 
grandmother. 

“ There’s no fool like an old fool!” and she 
desired a husband for Stephanie well strickea 
in E her: in fact, in his dotage, she would be 
malleable, and open his purse with royal 
liberality, es 

2° 


her perfect safety, case, 
and affluence for 


rest of her days, and she 
was _— determined nothing should upset 
her plans, or interfere with the London cam- 
paign. “Perhaps I shall come across some 
one in town,” she went on, “inclined th: 
way.” ; 

“T hope you won't,” he said, moodily, sei 
ing @ decanter of brandy, and, filling out 
bumper, tossing it off. It was his invariable 
habit to fly for consolation to spirits when 
he was put out. 

“Don’t be so selfish and disagreeable,” she 
grinned. “Dog-in-the-manger! Let ot 
fellows have a chance.” 

“Tm not a dawg-in-the-manager. I'd nevar 
grudge anither man what I couldua ba 
myself; but when a fellow can keep the woman 
he loves, and give her ali she wants, if seems 
canna ha’ her!” 

“Stephanie, love, go to bed. It’s late, and 
you have to be up early.” 
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“Yes, Granny,” and she rose obediently, 
and after kissing her ancient relative’s 
withered and raddled cheek, held out her hand 

“Tm vara sorry ye’re going’ to-morrow,” 
he said, as he clasped it in his huge fist, look- 
ing at her with fond. eyes, “and I hope ye’ll 
not be changed in ony way when you come 
back.” 

“Thank you,” she answered, simply. 

“I shall come over to Beerton to see you off, 

* so look out for me. You'd like some flowers 
to take up to old, smoky Liunnon, wouldn't 
ou?” 

Me Yee, very much!” she assented, after a 
quick glance at Granny, who she saw grinned 
assent. 

“hen I'll not say good-bye now. Put that 
off till to-morrow.” 

“You'd better come to town too,” remarked 
Mrs. Grandison, as the door closed on 
Stephanie. “You seem so loth to part with 
my little granddaughter!” 

“True, I am loth to part with her—vara 
loth!” 

“Then follow us in a week’s time,” thinking 
his presents and his well-filled purse at her 
disposal-would be pleasant: adjuncts to her 
trip. 

oF canna do that,” he responded, shaking 
his head. 

“Pho!” giving him a prod in the ribs with 
her bony fist. “You're a laggard in love!” 

“That I'm not,” he retorted, quickly ; 
“but its vara certain J can’t leave the tits just 
now. I’ve a big pot on one or two races. It 
wouldna do to lose it, and maybe I shud if 1 
left matters to my trainer.” 

“Ah, I see,” with a ghastly chuckle. 
“You're one of those men who value their wife 
a little lower than they do their horse.” 

“No. Moind, though, I’m mighty fond 0’ 
my harses, and put a vara great store by 
them ; still I'd love her,” nodding towards the 
door through which Stephanie has disappeared, 
“better than the whole lot massed 
thegither !” 

“Tt looks like it!” sneered the ancient 
Gabrielle, “‘when you ean’t leave them for a 
few weeks!” 

“I can’t breathe up there in Lunnon. Seem 
stifled-like. Miss the fresh moorland breezes, 
and my daily gallop across the heather.” 

“Better stay, then, among your moors and 
heather,” she snapped tartly. 

“That's just what I mean to do. But, 
Granny,” looking at her steadfastly, almost 
imploringly, “ won't I do?” 

“De! For what? In the name of Heaven, 
what d’ye mean, man?” testily. 

“T mean this. Won't I do for a husband 
for Stephanie!” 

“No, you won't!” she responded, firmly. 

“Do you mean it?” 

“Yes, I mean it.” 

“You know vara well I’m rich.” 

"Yes, I know that; and I know besides 
that you're only a country Squire — a plain 
master. Now, look you here, Dick Ruddock ! 
Wo know something of each other, don’t we?” 

“IT rayther think we de,” he replied, with a 


guffaw. 
Understand this. I 


” 


“Very well, then. 
won't hear of your paying any attentions to 
my granddaughter until after she’s bad her 
chanee.” 
me Had her chance?” he repeated, inquir- 
iD. y. 

“Yes, her season in town, or perhaps one 
or two seasons, as she is so young, and tried if 
the can hook a lord richer than you are. If 
she can’t do it, you're welcome to go in and 
win if you can. I wxhan’t make any objections 
then p> ae wooing and cooing, you may be 

‘Yea 's fair, ain't it?” 


© thinking.” 


I suppose it is according to your way 
1 & 
Not to yours. Eh?” 





“Weel, hardly. I've known her since she 
was a wee bairn, and I think my claim ought 
to be considered first,” . 

“Then I don't, Dick Ruddock, and tnat’s 
all about it. You krow me, and you know 
that when I say a thing I mean it, 60 you cn 
take the chance you'll bave, dr leave it, just as 
you like, and uow take yourself and your dogs 
off. It’s quite time you did, considering 5 
have to get up in the middle of the night for 
this journey,” and thus summarily dismissed, 
the Squire rose, and, whistling his -dogs, | 
mounted his horse, an] rode off, cursing in his | 
heart the old hag who stood between him and 
his desires. 


CHAPTER III. 

Stephanie and Annette were up betimes the 
next morning, and finished off their pre- 
parations for the long journey that lay before 
them, but Mrs. Grandison remained snuggled | 
between the blankets as long as she could, and | 
at last had to be huddled inte the tly only 
three-quarters dressed, and her toilet finished 
in the vehicle, and that the most important 
part. of it, the arranging of ber false tresses 
and the teeth, the laying on of the complexion 
apd eyebrows ; and this was only accomplished 
with great difficulty as the rickety machine 
jolted over the rough roads, and at each jolt 
the hare’s foot got into her mouth instead of 
on to her cheek, and the black brush into her 
eye instead of on her brow, and altogether she 
was in no amiah’e frame of mind when they 
arrived at the station at Beerton. 

“There’s that silly lout,” she growled, as 
they caught sight of Ruddock talking to a 
friend, his m standing near, holding an 
immense basket of lovely Lothonse blooms in 
one hand, and a substantial-looking hamper in 
the other. “He is as bad as any love-lorn boy 
of sixteen.” 

“ Good-morning,” he exclaimed, advancing 
and helping them to alight. “You've a vara 
guide day for your journey.” 

“Yes; it is beautifully clear and bright!” 
rejoined Stephanie. 

“Now, Dick, make yourself useful!” cried 
Granny. “There’s a lot to be done, and 1 
*spose, as you're bere, you've come to be 
useful?” 


“Of coorse,” he agreed. 

“Then see the luggage is labelled properly, 
and tell the station-master to secure us 
seate. Annette, go and get the tickets.” 

“She needn't,” he interposed, quickly. 
“ Here are your tickets,” handing them to her. 
“I thought you'd vara loikely preefer to ha’ 
your maid with you, and not in anither car- 


‘ * e 

“Now that’s really very good of — you, 
Dick!” exclaimed Mrs. Grandison, warmly, 
for she saw they were first-class tickets, and 
it was a saving to her of some three or four 
pe . “Your heart's in the right place, 
after all!” 


“Glad you think so,” he laughed; “but I 
think that I dinna possess that article noo— 

iven it awa’, you know!” and he glanced at 
Stephanie, but she was busy talking to Hector, 
who, as usual, had accompanied his master, 
and did not see the glance. 

‘Much better to keep it yourself!” grinned 
tranny. “Be sure you'l)] always take more 
care of it than anyone else will.” 

“That may be vara true, only a man canna 
always help himself. Sometimes the heart 
is bewitched out o’ his bosom before he knows 
what he is aboot!” 

“You'll not be the only one bewitched! 
returned the old lady, significantly, glancing 
at her ddaughter, whose appearance was 
very different in the dark biue velvet drees 
whic. she wore—one of Annette’s successful 
transformations—from what it had been in the 
old brown tabinet. 

She looked older, it is true, but elegant and 
stylish, and the colour showed off her fair skin 
and pale gold hair admirably. Before, she 
had looked a pretty, shabby child, a sort of 
Cinderella; now she was a lovely young lady. 





With quite a fashionable air and mien. 





“No,” he assented, with a groan. “They'll 
fall at. her glances like partridges at. a battue 
or autumn leaves before the North wind!” 

“You're pretty bard hit, Dick Ruddock!” 
sneered Granny, “to be talking poetical rot of 
that kind!” . 

“Tm never likely to be harder,” he ad- 
mitted, moozlily. “You're cruel to me, 
Granny, taking her awa’ just noo, when I 
seem to want her most!” 

“I'd seoner be cruel to you than myself!” 
she retorted, quickly. “if she remsins here 


| I know exactly what I’ve got, to expect for 


her. In London she may achieve a brilliant 
success—win the catch of the season.” 

“She may. I canna say I hope she will.’ 

‘Don’t croak out any of your bad wishes, 
you loon!” muttered Mrs. Grandison, as hoe 
moved off and began talking to Stephanie. 

“Tve brought you a vara big bundle. of 
flowers!” he began. 5 

“Tt is very kind of you!” she said, thank 
fully. “They are beautiful, and will make 
the rooms bright for some days!” 

: They needna’ be bright only for a few 
days. 1 will send you some every ~week, if 
you would lke them.” 

“T should so mueh!” she exclaimed, 
lightedly ; “but the trouble to y: 
so great.” 

“No trouble at all!” he ured het, 
eagerly. - My conservatories are stocked to 
overflowing, and my gardeners have @ vara 
easy time o’ it. They can well spend an hour 
once a week, cutting and packing some flowers 
for you, if you care for them.” 

“Indeed, I should. They would be some- 
thing to leok forward to every week!” she de- 
clared, with sparkling cyes and parted lips, 
that made her appear more lovely in the in- 
fatuated young man’s eyes. 

“ And there is a thing I should look forward 
to,” he murmured, bendiing his head. 

“What is that?” she quericd, innocently. 

“ A few lines from you to tell me the flowers 
arrive safely, and are the kind you loike.” 

“ Oh!” 

That was all she said, but she shrank away 
trom him, « little frightened by the passionate 
glance she encountered, ' 

“Will you write?” he demanded, in husky 
tones. : 

“Yes, yes!” she answered, hurriedly, “if 
Granny says I may,” and then she moved 
awas, and followed her graudmother on to the 
platform, for the train was coming into the 
station slowly, the engine panting and snorting 
and, whistling. 

For a few moments all was bustle and hurry 
and confusion; and the Squire, having \rbe- 
rally feed the guard, an cuypty compartment 
was found, and granny wa» hoisted in, and all 
her packages arranged by Annette ; and then 
Stephanie prepared to get in, and Kkuddock 
whispered in her ear— , i 

“You won't forget me, Stephanie, will 
vu?” as 

And she muttered a hurried “No,” and then 
the door was banged to, and the guard 
whistled, and the engine shrieked, and the 
train moved out of the station, and Squire 
Ruddock was left on the platform, staring 
after 1 with a dazed kind of look on his broad 
face. : 

Presently this gave way to an expression of 
annoyance, and, giving vent to a good round, 
oath, he lashed at « stack of sacks with his 
whip, and, strolling out of the station, rejoined 
his friend, and together they went into the 
bar of the big hotel opposite, The Yorkshire 
Stingo, and ordered brandy and sodas, and 
then went on to whisky, finally finishing with 
a bottle of champagne; and when the Squire 
came out a cowple of hours later, and mounted 
his new mare, Red Sorel, and turned her head 
homewards, the groom saw that he was three 
sheets in the wind, and wondered, for the 
hundredth time, how his master contrived to 
manage his horse so well, and save his neck 
from being broken, when he was balf-tipsy. 
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The journey to London was a long and 
tedious affair—tedious to each one of the 
three travellers. 

Granny was too old not to be fatigued and 
upset by so much jolting, hurry and bustle ; 
though, had she experienced ten times the 
amount of pain and discomfort, she would not 
have given up her much-loved trip to town. 

Stephanie was unused to travelling or con- 
straint of any kind, and felt, before the dis- 
tance was half accomplished, that she wanted 
to get out and stretch her limbs by a long, 
brisk walk; while Annette hated Riis for 
any time under the eye of the mistress whom 
she secretly loathed, and who knew a great 
deal too much of her private affairs and past 
history to please her. 

At last, however, it came to an end, and 
they arrived at King’s Cross; and, after in- 
finite trouble and many saer¢s on the part of 
the Frenchwoman, who had to do everything 
Single-handed, Stephanie being quite bewil- 
dered by the noise and crowd, they were 
stowed into a cab, packages, band-boxes and 
ail, and drove off to Morley Street. 

Though she was wearied with the restraint 
of sitting so long, more than actually fatigued, 


“ Not at all,” he muttered, getting very red, 
and tearing at the bell to hide his confusion 
and annoyance which he dare not show, for 
his beautiful mother had beén a little indis- 
creet after her marriage ; and there were some 
who said he had no right or title to the 
Grandison baronetcy, and that Gabrielle had 
compromising letters in her possession that 
would have gone a long way to show he was 
not his supposed father’s: son. 3 

At any rate, he was studiously courteous fo 
his cousin, though he hated her cordially, and 
never gave her cause to become an enemy to 
him. It cost him something like a thousand 
pounds providing her with most of ¢he things 
she required during her stay in town; but then 
he used to console himself with the reflection 
that she had the power to deprive him of ten 
thousand per annum, and that he was only 
bothered with her four months out of the 
twelve, and, like a sensible man, he made the 
best of matters, and kept her tongue quiet. 

“And so this is Stephen's child!” he 
drawled, just as they were sitting down to 
dinner, and Stephanie came hastily into the 





the drive through the  brilliantly-lighted | 
streets was full of interest to Stephanie, who | 
had not seen London, nor been in a ‘large 
city since ten years before, when she had 
travelled from Rome after her parents’ death 
with an artist, an old friend of her father’s, 
so the fine shops, with their bright gaslights 
and rich wares, interested her greatly, if 
silently. 

But, then, she was not in the habit of 
giving utterance to her thoughts or expres- 
sions of girlish delight. 

G had repressed any demonstration 
of that kind as frivolous, and she had, there- 
fore, grown up self-contained and more serious 
than most girls of sixteen would be. 

Moreover, Mrs. Grandison was fierce as a 
Tartar, or a Turk, or an Indian, or any 


snatied if either ef her companions uttered a 
word, so silence was the best policy. 

She recovered herself somewhat when they 
arrived at Morley Street, and a neat maid- 
servant opened the door, and a flood of mel- 
low light streamed out across the dark street, 
telling of warmth and comfort within; and 
on entering the dining-room, where places 
were Inid for three, she found Sir Grantley 
Grandison waiting to welcome her, and instal 
her as mistress pro tem. in the pretty little 
bandbox of a house. 

“T thought I'd come and give you a wel- 
come,” he drawled, in his affected way. 

“Very good of you!” she smiled, graciously, 
her overweening vanity being pleased by this 
attention. 

“Not at all,” with a wave of his white, 
diamond-ringed hand. “Must make you com- 
fortable while you stay in town.” ~ 

“Ah! Must you!” a knowing look on her 
wrinkled face that was more than usually 
repulsive, for she was ghastly under her rouge 
with fatigue, and her wig was crooked; and 
white one black streak, meant to do duty for 
au eyebrow, ran up towards her false tresses 
like Mephistopheles’, the other took a down- 
ward curve, and-was mixed up with her eye- 
lid, and altogether she was a ludicrous and 
deplarabte-looking object. 

“Of course! Will you have dinner served 
at once?” 

“Dinner?” looking at the table inquir- 
ingly. “Is there anything ready? I thought 
Devereux said he had lent the two house- 
maids, and that I should have to do the best 
I could for a cook?” 


room, still in her blue velyet gown, -but with 
her beautiful hair uncovered, and shining in 
the lamplight. 

“Yes, that’s my boy's daughter. ‘“Spose 
you thiuk she’ do?” with a leer at him. 

“Yes. I think she will.” 

“Stephanie, this is your cousin, Sir Grantley 
Grandison, to whose kindness we are indebted 
for this trip to town, and this charming 
house.” 

The girl murmured something as the 
Baronet clasped her hand, her eyes drooping 
shyly, and the roses blooming brightly on ber 
cheeks, after encountering his glance. 

“Glad to see you in town, my dear!” he 
remarked, assuming a paternal air to reassure 
her, for he saw she was nervous, though the 
air hardly sat well on him, for he was barely 
fifty years old, and was a singularly handsome, 
well-preserved man. Tall, elegant, handsome, 
with close-cropped fair hair, slightly sprinked 
with grey, and a long, tawny moustache, keen 
blue eyes, clear-cut patrician features. He 
always dressed well and fashionably, and his 
manners were perfect, and showed he mixed 
with the upper ten. 

“Thank you!” she murmured, as she 
slipped into a chair at the side of the table, 
and began to take her soup. 

“This is the first time you have been to 
London, is it not?” he went on. 

“T passed through it when I came from 
Rome ten years ago.” 

“Ah! You were only a little girl then!” 
he smiled. 

“She's not much more than a little girl 
now,” put in Granny. 

“No. She looks very young.” 

“Sixteen a week ago.” 

“Just the right age for enjoying balis and 
parties. You are, of course, looking forward 
to all the gaieties of town?” 

“T—don’t know!” she answered, hesi- 
tatingly. 

“Don’t know what?” demanded Granny, 
sharply. 

“Whether I shall like a town life and 
gaiety as well as a country life and quiet,” 
she replied, timidly, lifting her violet eyes to 
her grandmother's face. 

“Fudge!” returned that amiable person, 
tartly, “You don’t know what 'you are talking 
about ! 9 

“By Jove! What beautiful eyes !’’ thought 





“So he has; but I have sent Mrs. Tressol 
to. you--aun excellent woman, who knows how 
to make soup and entrées to perfection.” | 

“ And ok everything else, I.’spose?” | 

“By no means. 
points.” 

“Accept my thanks, Grantley. You are a 
true friend,” and she laughed sarcastically. | 


Still those are her strong 


the Baronet, “and she’s evidently afraid of 
the old hag, as we all are.” Aloud he said, 
“We must do our best to make your stay 


| pleasant—make you enjoy it.” 


“A chit like that!” exclaimed Mrs. Grandi- 
son, coutemptuously, pointing a withered 
forefinger at her; “taking trouble over her. 


Pooh! 
“Certainly; I shall do all 1 can for 








—— ome 
—enes 


Stephen's child while it is in my power to 
' , 


“ That's right ; I shan’t object,” sneeps 
Granny. “I ‘spose you won't be the only ma 
in London ready to make a fool of himself oyey 
her.” 

“J daresay not,” he agreed, coolly. 

* Are you very fond of music?’ he ask 
her a moment later. 

“ Yes, very.” 

“Do you pla and sing yourself?” 

“ A little,” she rejoined, modestly. 

‘Now, what’s the good of telling lies?” 
snapped Granny, who was getting more anj 
more tired, consequently more and more cros;, 
though she could-not make up her mind to 
leave the good things on the table and go to 
bed. “She has a voice hke a nightingale! | 
declare [’d rather listen to it than I would 
any of those who appear at the Opera, bu; 
I can’t say much for her playing.” 

“Then we must send in a piano,” said 
Grantley, kindly. “There is not ono her, 
and I shall hope to hear you sing.” 

“Thank you so much,” she answered, grate. 
fully, and though he was long past the age 
when men easily lose their hearts or thir heads 
over women, and was not well-stricken enough 
in years to be yet a silly old fool over them, he 
felt he would send in a dozen pianos 6 win 
such another glance from those beautiful pansy 
eyes. 

“And you will sing to me sometimes!” he 
persisted. 

“Of course she will,” answered her ancient 
relative. “Whenever you wish to hear her. 

“Will you?” he queried again, for he feli 
he would rather not listen unless she did it 
willingly. 

“Yes; I shall be very glad to sing to you,” 


| she rejoined, “if you care to hear me. Ii 


would be selfish not to do so if you send mes 
piano to give me pleasure.” 

“Thanks,” he said, aloud; and fo himsell/, 
“ Unsophisticated little woman. How soon will 
your disinterestedness come to an end, and 
your unselfish innocence disap after you 
mix with our world of fashion and frivolity! 

“ Where is Sir Hawke now?” asked Granny, 
in yi» | tones. 

“ At Nice.” 

“Oh!” pwith evident disappointment. “I 
thought he would be sure to be in town at this 
time.” 

“He comes to England next week.” 

“ And in what favoured spot will he take up 
his abode?” 

“ Albemarle Street.” 

“Not far from here?” ; 

“No; he will be able to pay his “devoirs” 
often,” and he glanced almost unconsciously 
at Stephanie, who was busy dissecting 4 
“marron glacée,” the like of which she had 
never tasted before, and which occupied all ber 
attention. 

“He won't do,” scoffed Granny, as though 
interpreting the glance. | “Old, ugly, disreput 
able, not particularly well off.” 

“Two thousand a-year.” 

“I married five, thousand,” rejoined Mis. 
Grandison, quickly, “and I expect ber to do 
better,” nodding in the direction ef her uncon- 
scious grandchild 

“T see. This is a speculation!” in a ton 
deeply tinged with disgust. ; 

“Of course it is,” with a diabolical gr. 
“Do you know any elderly beaus with plenty 
of cash?” : 

“No; and if I did Ishould hesitate Lelore 
introducing them here. She deserves a >etier 


fate.’ 

“Oh, indeed! Perhaps you'd like te g° ™ 
and win yourself.” 

“That I should if I’ were a young 
man.” 

“And if,” sneered Granny “there wel? 
not that charming little establishment in St. 
John’s Wood, and the three olive branches. 
You won't do, Grantley. I want fifteen -s 





a-year, and a higher title than yours 
won't do.” 
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“Never imagined for a minute I “would,” 
he responded, testily. “I'm not in my dotage 
yet.” 
“ “No; but you're going that way, and there’s 
no surer sign of it than when a man begins 
to make a fool of himself over a. pretty face. 
Now you're not quite aged enough to suit me ; 
besides, we get on so admirably already, and 
you are so generous and kind that it would 
be unnecessary to form fresh ties and bind us 
closer together. Eh? my dear cousin?” 

“Of course, af course!” he assented, 

hastily. 
“Very well. That’s all right then, and when 
you do come across an old lord, with more 
money than brains, do me the favour to intro- 
duce him here.” 

“Yes, yes,” and then, seeing that Stephanie 
had finished the delicacy that interested her 
so much, he changed the conversation ; for he 
was a gentleman, though fast, and did not 
wish anything to reach the girl’s ears that 
might be painful to her, and bring a blush to 
ber cheek; and by-and-by he took his leave, 
and shortly after Granny was comfortably 
ensconced between the blankets, while her 
curls hang on the mirror, and her teeth re- 
posed in a glass of water, and her eyebrows 
and complexion were smudged and smeared 
over > Jace-frilled pillows where her bald old 
head ay. 

And in the little dressing-room close by, 
Annette was getting herself to sleep by a 
string of curses directed against her mistress, 
and overhead, in a pretty chintz draped room, 
Stephanie lay with her fair hair tossed about 
her white threat, and her red lips parted, look- 
ing like an angel. 


CHAPTER IV. 

The next week passed rapidly, for Stephanie 
was busy spending the ten pounds Granny 
gave her with Annette’s help, and making up 
some pretty, simple white dresses and hats; 
and then when they were ready she appeared, 
by her grandmother's command, in the pretty 
on drawing-room at five o'clock to pour out 
0a. 

At first she was a little confused at the noise 
and number of people packed into the small 
apertment ; but, by degrees, she grew collected 
and gazed round with interest. 

The guests were mostly men, ranging in 
age from twenty to eighty, and of all sorts and 
conditions. 

There were a few fat old matrons, resem- 
bling her grandmother, in that they were 

inted and made up in the most palpable and 

refaced fashion, but not a woman in the 
room was under sixty except herself. The first 
rnyg who found her out in her retreat be- 
hind a big Japanese screen was Grantley 
cuatiomn, and he commenced a conversation 
ab once. 

“This is your first appearance, is it not?” 

“Yes!” very timidly. 

“I bore it won’t be your last.” 

No?” inquiringly, looking up at him with 
a pair of big, frightened eyes. 

“I mean that you-will like the society you 
find yourself in, and won't shun us.” 

_, Granny won't let me do that,” she re- 
joined naively. 

“No. I suppose not.” 

. What lovely flowers!” he went on, regard- 
ing the lovely spray of gardenias and stepb- 
hotis curiously that she wore at her breast. 

“Yes. Are they not beautiful?” enthusi- 
astically, 

“Very beautiful. You are fond of flowers. 
Those about the room are arranged by you. 
Am T not right?” 
«Yes; but how did you know?” 
by Met por: never had flowers in her rooms 
“Had she not?” 

Oo ” 


«nur 


‘ 
“Perhaps Granny could ‘not afford them,” 
coutinued the girl, tandidly. 
Perhaps not!” agreed the Baronet. 





“You see, those don’t cost 

“No. How is that?” and 
garded her curiously. 

The Squire sends me up a great basket 
full every week.” 

“Ah, F see! The Squire?” 

“Yes. Squire Ruddock, of Moorscroft. 
He is a great friend of Granny’s.” 

“And of yours too, I suppose?” 

“I hayen’t any friends,” she returned, with 
childlike innocence. “He comes to see 
Granny ”—(“Oh! does he?” thought Grant 
ley}—“‘and, knowing that I like flowers, he 
sends some up to me.” 

“I see. Then we town fellows won't have 
a chance of presenting you with any?” 

“TI really don’t think I could make use of 
~ more,” she announced, gravely, as though 
reflecting. “All the vases Reve are full, and 
in the dining-room and my room, and I hay: 
these I am wearing, and some more for to 


anything.” 
again he re- 





night.” 

“You are well supplied. 
going to-night?” 

“To Covent Garden.” 

“Ah, yes! Melba sings in ‘I! Barbiere.’ 

“Won't it be delightful?” looking at him 
with a bright, beaming glance that height 
ened her beauty. ‘ 

“To you, very, I have no doubt,” 
turned, with a kind of smile. 

“And won’t you care for it? 
you were going too?’ 

“Yes. I always enjoy hearing Melba. Only 
I have heard her and other fine singers so 
often that I cannot hope to experience the 
same sensation of delight that you will.” 

“No. I suppose not. Still, you will enojy 
it a little,” she insisted. 

“Of course I shall. Looking at you more 
than anything else, though,” he added to 
himself. ; 

“Will you be with us?” 

“No. I have a stall for the season. 
cousin never goes unless she has a box.” 

“Ob, I am sorry! But we shall see you 
during the evening?” she exclaimed, regret- 
fully, for she liked her cousin, whom she had 
seen several times during the week, and whose 

lished . and courtly manners contrasted 
avourably with the rough ways of Dick Rud- 
dock, the only other man she knew. 

“Of course you will. I shall make a point 
of ¥ 

But just then Granny’s voice rang out, 
shrilly, “Stephanie, are you there?” for Sir 
Hawke Trevellian had told her that Grandi- 
son was talking to a “doosid pretty girl” 
behind the screen, and that he thought it was 
a “demnd shame” that he should keep her 
all to himself when there were other fellows 
present who could appreciate a lovely face 
quite as well as he could. 

The girl rose with a start at the sound of 
that shrill voice, and made a step forward 
tremblingly. 

“Take my 
her little hot hand through his arm. 
help you to face these strangers.” 

“Thanks,” she murmured, gratefully, and 
together they emerged from the friendly 
shelter of the screen. , 

It was undoubtedly an ordeal for any girl 
to go through, for a murmur of admiration 


Where are you| 


” 


he re-| 


Granny said 


My 


arm,” said her cousin, drawin 
“T wil 


rose from the men, as one and all stared at) 


her, beardless youths and hoary-pated old 
patriarchs, while the matrons raised their 
eye-glasses, and scrutinised her mercilessly. 
She advanced slowly, with downcast eyes, 
looking like a beautiful picture in her soft 
white gown, with its garnishing of snowy 
blooms, and pale gold hair. : 

“This is my granddaughter. Stephen's 
child,” announced Granny, in shrill tones, 
when she reached her, and that was the signal 
for the men to press forward and shake 
hands, and the women to declare that she was 
the living image of her father, and a perfect 
Grandison, as far as her looks were con- 





cerned. 


“Yes, she’s handsome, like us all,” re 
marked Gabrielle, with a satisfied smirk. 

“She has eyes the colour of yours,” re 
marked Sir Hawke, who had been impu- 
dently staring at her. 

“Yes, only not so large,” returned the old 
woman, conceitedly. “The Regent used to say 
my eyes were the finest he had ever seen.’ 

“Ah! Did he. No doubt he was a good 
judge of feminine beauty,” sneered Trevellian, 
and then he moved up close to Stephanie, and 
commenced talking to her. 

“You are going to grace my box at 
opera to-night with your presence,” he 
after a while. 

“Yes,” she murmured, quite overcome by 
his impudent looks and familiar bearing. 

“JY shall be the observed of all observers, 
and envied by every fellow in the house}” 

“Will you?” she responded, rather  be- 
wildered to know why, and feeling she must 
talk, for Granny was telegraphing savagely 
to her to talk. 

‘Yes, of course.” 

“Why? Is your 
house ? ” : 

“No; far from it. 
prettiest woman in London in 
plied, audaciously. 

“Then you expect other friends to jom yon 
there to-night?” she interrogated, 

“Sweet simplicity!” he muttered, adding 
aloud, “Oh, yes, I've no doubt there'll be a 
strong contingent from the stalls in it!” 

“My cousin is very young,” whispered Sir 
Grantley in his ear, for he felt an unaceount- 
able sense of dnnoyance steal over hima at th: 


the 
said, 


box the best iw the 


But I shall have the 
iti” he re- 


| manner of the old roué towards his young 


relative. “She doesn’t understand compli 
ments and flattery yet.” 

“She soon will, though,” laughed Sir 
Hawke, and the Baronet felt he could haye 
knocked him down with pleasure for his 
insolence, only he knew he was powerless, 
that Mrs. Grandison’s tactics would inevitably 
produce similar impertinences from most of 
the dissipated mefi of her set, and that her 
evil reputation would inevitably cloud the 
prospects and dim the brightness of her grand- 
child’s character. 

Besides, he knew what the old beldame was 
playing for, and he dared not thwart her 
openly, but he determined secretly to do his 
best to shield Stephanie from harm and 
insult. 

Accordingly, he was at Covent Garden earl, 
that night, and waited in the vestibule. 

Before long Sir Hawke made his appear 
ance, bearing an immense bouquet of Mal 
maison roses, and did not look over well 
pleased when he caught sight of Grantley. 

“Waiting for the pretty cousin, eh!” 
sneered. 

“Yes,” laconically rejoined the Baronet, 
and the moment he saw Granny's painted 
face peering through the glass door he 
rushed forward with an eagerness quite 
foreign to him, and drew Stephanie’s hand 
through his arm in a reassuring way that was 
comforting to the girl, who was a little 
startled and amazed at some of her expe- 
riences that day 

Sir Hawke had to content himself with 
Granny, and he swore a trifie under his 
breath, but consoled himself with the reflee- 
tion that he would have this pretty lamb all 
to himself ia hig box; and Grantley went to 
the stalls just before the curtain rose, and 
then Trevellian presented his lovely roses, 
saying they were like ber skin, white with a 
tinge of pink in them. 

She was innocently delighted with them, 
and for a few moments forgot to look at the 
stage ; but, by-and-by, the sweet notes of the 
singers ringing out attracted and held her 
spell-bound, and she was sublimely uncon 
scious of her agmirer’s risky compliments and 
double entendres, and also of the number of 
opera-glasses that were’ levelled persistently 
in her direction. 


he 
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“ | 
After the first act she came back to earth, 


and was surprised at the number of men who 
crowded into the box. 

Indeed, there were so many that the door 
was left open, and some stood in the corridor, 
but they talked over the others’ heads or across 
their shoulders, and addressed so many ques- 
tions to her, that she was quite confused. Only 
Granny was equal to the occasion, and had a 
grin and a sweet word for each and every one, 
and assented graciously ¢0 their request’ that 
they might be allowed to call 

Sir Hawke managed to get rid of most of 
them when the curtain went up again, but one 
or two stuck persistently, and refused to take 
the unmistakable hints he gave. 

“How did you like it?” asked Sir Grantley, 
when they were waiting for his carriage, which 
was to take them back to Morley Street. 

“Oh, it was delightful!” she returned. “I 
could listen to Melba for ever! Only some of 
the gentlemen talked too much, I thought.” 

“ Yes. It is better to listen than talk at 


the Opera. 

And then he cut out the many aspirants to 
the honour of escorting her to the carriage, 
handed her in himself, let Sir Hawke perform 
a similar office for Granny, and then, getting 
in, accompanied them home, and accepted an 
invitation to supper, at which one or two 
brainless younger sons assisted. 

After that a regular round of gaiety oom- 
menced. A stroll in the park in morning, 
a drive there in the afternoon, or a visit to 
Hurlingham, or a flower show or a bagaar, then 
a dinner of four, a “ partie carrée” at Morley 
Street, or at one of the fat matrons’; then the 
opera or theatre, after which they occasionally 
‘went to a public dance, but mever to any at 
private houses. 

Granny lacked the “entrée” to good houses, 
where there were young girls; and, though Sir 
trantley would willingly havé got invitations 
for his cousin, he knew Mrs. Grandison wou!d 
not let her go without her, and she was barred 
by most of the élite on account of her shady 
reputation and extraordinary appearance. 

Wherever Stephanie appeared she had a 
string of cavaliers. She never lacked an escort 
nor & partner, and the amount of flowers, 
gloves, bon-bons, perfumes, fans, and things of 
that sort she received was something enormous. 

The house was a perfect bower of blossoms, 
and she pinned on a fresh spray every time she 
went out. 

At first she demurred to taking these pre- 
sents, but Granny ridiculed her, and said every 
fashionable girl did so, and dulled, if she did 
not altogether silence, her scruples ;. and, in- 
deed, these ings were a necessity for her, she 
went out so much ; and Granny told her plainly 
that she could not afford to supply her with 
gloges, etc. ; and, thinking she was doing what 
others did, she came at last to accept the 
numerous offerings laid at her shrine. 

Perhaps the most persistent donor, and the 
man she liked least, was Sir Hawke Trevellian. 
Every day, on some pretext or other, he ap- 
peared at Morley Street, always armed with a 
present. Now a fan, or bor of gloves, anon 
tickets for a new play, or Floral Hall concert, 
or a polo match at Hurlingham, or a féte at 
the Botanical, or an offer of a couple of tickets 
for the lawn at Ascot, things that he knew 
Granny could not get, and would be thankful 
for; and while he paid constant attentions to 
Stephanie, he had learn from experience to 
treat her with a certain amount of respect and 
deference. 

Moreover, he liked her as wel! as such 
hoary-headed, selfish, old rascal could like 
anyone besides himself, and admired her im- 
mensely, so much so, that he was willing to 
give up his long cherished bachelorhood, and 
become a Benedict for her sweet sake. 

Mrs. Grandison told him plainly he wou'd 
not do, unless his cousin, the Earl of Bridge- 
mont, who was in a delicate state of health. 
died, when he would come into the title and 
estates, worth about sixteen thousand a-year. 

That would suit her, but she had no idea 








of sacrificing her beautiful grandchild for a 
paltry two thousand, though the prospects of 
getting her married that year seemed nearly 
nil. 
It was July, and she had received only four 
proposals, and those not at all in accordance 
with Granny’s ideas of the eternal fitness of 
t) ings, and she knew at this late period of the 
season there would be no new catches appear- 
ing. 

The bachelors Stephanie had met at dinners 
and dances had pockets as light as their heels, 
and did not meet the old lady’s views, and she 
began seriously to think of harking back, and 
encouraging Dick Ruddock, on the spec of his 
providing liberally for her. : 

She became more grumpy and cross day by 
day, as the seison drew to its close; and to 
solace herself went often to play euchre at the 
Countess of Delmontaine’s house, where a nice 
crew of blacklegs and gamblers assembled 
nightly. 

One evening, shortly after she had daparted, 
as Stephanie was sitting on a couch watching 
the clear star-spangled heaven, the door 
opened, and Annette announced— 

“The Earl of Bridgemont.” 

The girl turned quickly round, expecting to 
see @ stranger, and was astonished to find Sir 
Hawke Trevillian advancing towards her. 

“Have you a friend with you?” she queried, 
thinking he had brought someone. 

“No. I have come alone.” 

“Granny has gone to the Countess’s,” she 
remarked, trying to release the hand he had 
taken and held tightly. 

* Alr! IT am glad of that.” 

“She will be sorry to miss seeing you.” 

“TI did not come to see her,” he answered, 
pointedly. 

“No?” 

“No. I came to see you, and I am glad to 
find you alene, as I have a great deal to say 
to you!” 

“To me?” She looked at him as she spoke, 
and shrank away from him, for his face was 
flushed as though he had been taking too much 
wine, his voice was husky, and in his eyes 
shone a look that terrified her. 

At no time was he a nice-looking old man, 
anil now between wine and barely-restrained 
passion he was decidedly repulsive. 

“Yes, to you,” holding ber hand firmly. 
“You heard what your maid said when she 
announced me?” 

“ Yes.” 

“She did not announce me as Sir Hawke 
Trevillian.” 

in No.” 

“Well, what do you infer from that?” 

“T—don’t—know,” she stammered, confused 
and frightened. 

“Well, listen. My cousin is dead. I am 
uuw Earl of Bridgeimont, with eighteen thou- 
sand ayear! A tidy income, isn’t it?” 

“Yes,” trembling. 

“One that would suit even Mrs. Grandison’s 
ideas, eh? You don’t answer,” he went on, 
drawing nearer. “Yet you well know that 
your grandmother is looking out for a rich 
husband for you! Now she hasn’t come across 
any fellow whose fortune would satisfy her, 
and next week you return to the wilds of 
Yorkshire, unwed, and even not engaged. Now 
this won’t do. You are a little beauty!” with 
a horrible leer of his bleared eyes at her. 
“We can’t afford to let you waste your -sweet- 
ness on the desert air, and so I am going to 
marry you!” 

“Sir Hawke!” she exclaimed, springing up 
quickly. 

“Yes. But not Sir Hawke, my love, Hawke 
Lord Bridgemont. Of course you accept me?” 
pushing his face close to hors. 

“OF course I decline you!” she cried, in- 
dignantly, forgetting in her horror and repul- 
sion Granny’s orders that she was to accept 
the first rich man who proposed to her. 

“No, you mistake. A child like you, in- 
deed, refuse the hand and heart and fortune of 
an Earl!” 





MP ere 





“J do not love you, my lord!” she returneq 
proudly, disgust giving her strength and firm. 
Less. 

“TI don’t mind about that; the love wil 
come after. I adore you!” and he seized her 
other hand and squeezed it. 

“Let me go. How dare you?” she cried, 
angrily. ; 

“Softly, softly, my little vixen! Remember 
I am to be your lord and master! Mrs. Grangj 
son won't refuse me!” 

“JT am not Mrs. Grandison,” coldly, ani 
with more hauteur than he would have thougy; 
her capable of showing. 

“No! But soon I hope you will be Coun 
tess of Bridgemont.” 

“ Never!” 

“Qh, nonsense. You've nothing, I know. | 
can give you everything now.”’ 

“ Not happiness! There can be no happiness 
where there is no love.” 

“Pooh! One man is just the same to » 
woman as another six months after marriage!" 

“TI do not believe that!” 

“And I’m very fond of you, Stephanie. You 
shali be mistress in everything! [ll give you 
a thousand a year pinsmoney.” 

“You are very kind.” 

“T mean to be. You shall have anything 
you like. Come, say yes, and let this kiss seal 
the bargain; ” and before she could stop him 
he stooped and imprinted a kiss on her cheek. 

With an exclamation of anger and disgust 
she wrenched her hands from his grasp, and, 
pointing to the door, said— 

“Go. I thought you were a gentleman!” 
and he, cowed by the fire that blazed in her 
lovely eyes, slank away like a —— hound, 
muttering curses between bis teeth. 

When the door closed on him she dipped 
her handkerchief into the fountain that played 
in the room, and strove to wash off that caress 
that seemed.to burn her flesh like a red-hot 
iron; and then, overcome with disgust and 
shame, she buried her face in the sofa cushions 
and subbed aloud. 

“Stephanie, what is it? What ails you?” 

A touch on her shoulder roused her from her 
abandonment of grief, and, looking up, she 
found he- cousin Grantley standing beside her 

“What is it?” he repeated. 

“ Sr—Sir—Hawke—has—insulted me,” sb 
faltered between her sobs. 

“Insulted you, dear child! Good Heavens!" 
he groaned. “I thought it would come ts 
this! Tell me what did be do? I'll thrash 
the fellow if you wish.” 

“No. You-——must—not—do—that,” and 
then, with niany stoppages and much hesita 
tion, she told him the whole story. 

“Granny will be so angry,” she added, tear- 
fully. 

“Perhaps she will know nothing about tt, 
he suggested. “Men don’t often talk about 
being refused. That is your only hope.” 

“But he will go to her, and—you—know— 
what—she wishes! A rich—hasband—for me. 

“ But—Sir- Hawke—is not rich, according 
to her lights.” 

“He's not Sir Hawke now,” more tear 
fully. “The Earl of Bridgemont died to 
day!” 

“Ah! That makes it bad for you, poor 
child! He will come up to Gabrielle's standard 
in every way, both as to title and fortune.” | 

“What shall I do? What shall I do? 
she cried, despairingly, wringing her bands 
“T can’t marry him.” 

“Of course not. Horrible old wretch. We 
must do something.” 

“You will help me, won’t you?” rawing 4 
pair of beautiful appealing eyes to his. 

“As far as I can. Good Heavens, if | 
hadn’t been a fool and forged iron bonds ‘or 
myself I might help you in the most efi ——~ 
way. You like me a little, don't you, yl 
phanie?” catching both her hands in lis, s 
looking straight into her face. S 

“Very much,” she answered, candidly 

“Well enough to be my—psha! Wh» * 
fool I am! There's a gulf between ™ 
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nothing can bridge!” and dropping her hands 
he turned away, and stood at the window 
battling with the emotion that threatened to 
master him for awhile. Then he took leave 
rather abruptly, saying he would call early on 
the morrow; and Stephanie, tired and bewil- 
dered, went up to her pretty room, and was 
won asleep, forgetting all her perplexities. 

In the small hours, Granny came home very 
cross, and very weary. She had lost every 
peany she possessed, and snappishly told 
Annette to remain up and pack their things, 
as she meant to leave town early in the morn- 
ing. 

This decision she communicated to. her 
grandchild at breakfast, who received it with 
evident signs of joy, and then to Sir Grantley, 
when he came in shortly after. He said he 
thought it was the best thing she could do, 
wrote her a liberal cheque, and saw her 
safely into the train that was to take her 
gorthwards, promising to pay her a visit in 
the autumn during the shooting season, con- 
gratulating himself on getting her out of the 
Karl of Bridgemont’s way, and saving Ste- 
phanie from a storm for the present. 


CHAPTER VY. 

The country looked very fair to Stephanie’s 
eyes. Tired with the glare of the scorched 
streets and sunbaked parks, though the beeches 
had lost their first fresh green, and the 
meadow-sweet was faded, and the corn was 
yellowing fast, vieing in colour and brilliance 
with the golden-blossomed gorse that grew 
thickly on the moors; beside the purple 
heather, the quaint, old house seemed to hold 
« greater charm for her, and she revelled in 
the fresh, sweet moorland air. 

Not so Granny. She found the change 
irksome and wearying. She liked constant 
change and excitement, good dinners, card 
parties, where play was high; the opera, the 
constant round of gaieties presented by a Lon- 
fon season, and looked with contempt on her 
granddaughter, who was delighted to get back 
to her chickens and ducks, to the unrestrained 
freedom of country life. 

_ After all, the visit to town had not been 
altogether a success nor unmixed bliss to her. 
She loathed the fulsome compliments she 
had been obliged to listen to daily from brain- 
Jess puppies or hairless old fools; their bold 
glances, and unwelcome attentions, and the 
date hours and heated rooms had not agreed 
with the moorland blossom. 

She felt drooping, and in need of rest, early 

hours and fresh air, Besides, she bad learnt 
many things during that four months’ stay 
in town, and with horror realised that all her 
grandmother told her was not to be relied on, 
or correct. 
_ Tt was undoubtedly a shock to her, for she 
‘had been blind to the old - lady's glaring 
faults, with the blindness of innocence. She 
could newer be so again; and though she stil] 
treated Mrs. Grandison with the deference 
she had always shown, she had lost faith in 
her, and felt she was a person whose judg- 
dent or word could not be relied on. 

Granny was so moped,by the dulness that 
@ week after their return she welcomed the 
adv at of Squire Ruddock warmly, ahd made 
him fee] he was most welcome to her house. 
His coming was due to a letter he had re- 
ceived irom Stephanie, thanking him for the 

ak and telling him they had returned tc 

ie lost Tittle time after the receipt of this 
Sa tle, for the next morning found him at the 
wee’ eager, beaming, more in love than 
An’ how did you loike London?” he asked 
tephanie, 
«, aitly well,” she answered, quietly. 
Only fairly well. That means you were 
hot vera much in luve wi’ it, and didna loike 
a a ‘er than your moorland home?” 








“You loike the country best?” 

“Much the best. There is more freedom 
here, more time to think. In London it is all 
whirl and gaiety, noise, and movement.” 

“You're not a chip of the old block,” 
chuckled Granny. “1 like what you don’t.” 

“Yes; but then you were born and bred in 
town, and that makes a great deal of differ- 
ence.” 

“Of course it does, my child!” 

“And did you break mony hearts, Miss 
Stephanie?” queried Dick, with scarce con- 
cealed eagerness. 

“ None at all,” she answered hastily, blush- 
ing hotly. : 

“Pooh! Child, don’t tell tarradiddles. The 
Squire knows better thaa that, don’t you?” 

“JT should say she did make havoc amongst 
~, sex!” he returned, regarding her admir- 
ingly. ‘ 

“Of course she did. She had several offers, 
which I refused for her. Not good enough, 
and Sir Hawke Trevellian, a man of note and 
figure in the fashionable world, was mad 
about her, only. he didn’t propose.” (Stephanie 
coloured furiously here, and trembled to think 
what would befal her when Mrs. Grandison 
knew that he had proposed, and that, more- 
over, he had blossomed into an Earl). “ Will 
next season.” 

“Ts she goin’ again next season?” asked 
Ruddock, blankly. 

“Certainly, unless anything happens in 
the meantime. .Some of her admirers may 
follow her here, like Paul Prendu did Mrs. 
Litchfield.” 

“Oh, Granny, how can you!” exclaimed 
the girl, and she rose and left the room. 

In the days that followed Dick noticed she 
was altered. He couldn’t tell exactly what it 
was, but whenever Granny began to tell any 
of her wicked old stories she would go away, 
and leave them alone together. 

She understood now, to a certain extent, 
what they meant, and would not listen to 
them. 

She had eaten of the fru:t of the tree of 
knowledge, and the bloom is soon robbed off a 
peach, the first fresh innocence off a young 
girl. But he did not love ber any the less; 
he had not refinement enough to pine or 
regret over such a loss. 

“TI am to teach you riding!” he said, one 
morning, a week or two later. “Granny has 
given her consent.” 

“ But—I have no habit!” she objected. 

“Wear that pretty Slue bodice you ha’ on 
noo, and I can lend you a big dak, to wrap 
roun’ you as a skirt.” 

“Would it do?” 

“Vara weel. We'll ha’ some pleasant rides 
thegither.”’ 

And they did, despite that her costume was 
not the most correct in the world. Still, what 
did it matter there on the wild moors, where 
they would ride for miles and miles, and 
never meet a living creature, save a heron or a 
moorhen. 

About Christmas Sir Grant!ey came dowh 
and stayed with them a few davs; but seeing 
how the land lay, and thinking that the 
Squire would make Stephanie a good husband, 
he tore himself away, and went on to Scotland 
to his shooting-box. 

The result of his visit was a beautiful habit, 
hat, gloves, and whip for his cousin, in which 
jaunty attire she looked most lovely ; in fact, 
so much so that one day, when they were riding 
slowly back towards the Lodge, Dick Idid his 
hand on her bridle, and, forgetting Granny’s 
cautions and threats not to let her marry him, 
he poured out his love and laid his hand and 
heart at her feet. 

“You are—ve kind,” she returned, con- 
fusedly ; “ but-—-I—do not—wish—or want to 
marry just yet.” 

“T will wait,” he urged, eagerly. 
She shook her head. 
“Don't you luve me?” 


“No. I must be candid. [ do not!” 


“You loike me, though?” 





“Yes, I like you; but I don’t think liking 
enough to m on.” 

“The lave will coome after,” he said, hold- 
ing her hand tenderly between both his huge 
“It might not, and you would be duwap- 
pointed, and blame me then.” M 

“I'm ready to take the risk o’ that. 

“IT am not,” she cbjected, with a sweet 
fittle laugh. 

“Doan't be cruel!” 

“J don’t wish to be,” she responded, seri- 
ously. “ Only I think it wrong to marry with- 
out love.” 

“I will wait,” he repeated, earnestly 
“Doan’t let this make any difference between 
us in our friendship?” 

“No, it shall not,” she agreed, touched by 
his pleading. 

“And then after a while you may think 
better o’ it.” 

And so the matter was settled, and the rides 
went on, and Squire Ruddock and his big dog 
Hector were very often at Jetbeech, and life 
flowed on smoothly for Stepbanie uatil one 
day when she returned from a long stroil on 
the moors, where Hector had been her only 
companion, she found Granny seated in state 
at the head of the tea-table, rouged and black- 
ened up to the nines, attired in London finery, 
doing the honours to—the Earl of Bridgemout. 

She turned deathly pale, and then fiery red 
as she encountered his glance and responded 
frigidly to his greeting, hardly eating anything 
or speaking during the meal. She escaped as 
soon as it was over to her own room, and 


remained there in a state of tho greatest 
trepidation. ; “ 
“Miss Grandison is lovelier than ever! 


remarked the Earl, after she had lett the room. 

“Think so? 

“ Yes. 

“Well, you didn’t seem to appreciate her 
charms!” snapped Granny. 

“What do you mean?” he asked. 

“T mean this,” she retorted, angrily You * 
knew you were an Earl, with a long rent-roll, 
before we left town, and-———” 

“ And I offered my-title and income to Misa 
Grandison, and was refused,” he interrupted, 
quietly and spitefully. 

“ Refused!” exclaimed Granny, whose face 
grew red with wrath, until it seemed likely she 
would burst or choke. “Do you mean to tell 
me that chit refused eightcen thousand a 
year?” P x 

“T mean to tell you that she refused me, 
he rejoined, coolly, flecking a speck of dust off 
his coat-sleeve. 

“And I never knew it!” gasped the old 
woman. 

“I suppose she thought 
for her if she told,” he laughed, sarcastically. 

“Hot for her!” echoed his companion, her 
face hideous with rage and evil passions. “ 
feel as though I could kill her. 


ou'd make it hot 


“Oh, you need not do that, It wouldu’t 
pleas3 me.” 
“No.” — 


“You seo, she might alter her mind.” 
“What! You fhean you'd have her still?” 
“Rather! Ghe’s the prettiest woman that’s 
been seen in town for a long time. Will you 
help me to woo and win this shy maiden? 
“Need you ask, my lord. She shall marry 
you. Iwill ieave no stone unturned to accom- 
plish this end.” 
And she didu’t. From that day Stephanie’s 
life became a misery to her. There was no 
harsaness too great for the abominable old 
woman to practise, no reproach too bitter to 
be heaped on the innocent head. She grudged 
-her every mouthful of food she took, and told 
her every day she was a miserable beggar, de- 
peudent on her bonnty, while she enlarged, in 
glowing terms, of the Earl's wealth and posi- 
tion, and his great love for her. But the girl’s 
graitest misery was his constant presence at 
Jetbeech. He was staying with a friend ata 
place about two miles away, and nearly evary 
day he drove over in his splendid phwton, and 





inflicted his presence on the unfortunate girl, 
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who loathed him. She could not escape, be- 
cause she never knew at what time he would 
appear, and he came at all hours; and Granny 
insisted on keeping her in close attendance on 
herself, which made it. impossible for ‘her to 
avoid meeting her detested suitor. 

As the wosks went by she grew paler and 
thinner, pining for fresh air and freedom. ‘Lhe 
rides had been peremptorily stopped by her 
amiable relative, and day by day Mrs. Grandi- 
son grew coolér and cooler in her manner to- 
wards the Squire, whom she thought would be 
a bit of a stumbling-block in the way of her 
— marriage to the Eari.. But the 

uff, hard-drinking, hard-riding Yorkshire- 
man was not to be rebuffed. He stood his 
ground sturdily, and came several times a 
week to the Ledge, still continuing his pre- 


seuts of flowers tc Stephanie, though his wore‘ 


substantial gifts were now scorned by the 
older woman, since she had the Farl to open 
the strings of his longer and hetter Senithhed 
purse whenever she wished ‘t. 

“ Does your grandmither mean you to marry 
that blear-eyed ould fox?” asked Dick one 
day, with extreme wrath, when he happened to 
be alone with Stephanie in the garden. 

“She wants—me-—+o,” she faltered. 

“ And you?” 

“T hate him,” she avxswered, with a sudden 
fierceness and a flashing of the soft eyes, and 
@ curling of the red lips that he had never 
seen before, and certainly hed not thought her 
capable of showing such spirit. 

‘Then, of coorse you winna marry the 


“Granny may nuke me,” che responded, 
with a sigh, relapsing into her usual quiet, 
half-subdueu manner. 

“Make yu,” he echoed, angrily. “Are you 
so puir-spirited that youll let yourself be suid 
like a bale o’ goods?” 

“How can [ ‘ielp myself?” she asked, 
miserably. 

“T know a way out o’ the difficulty.” 

“Do you?” jooking at him, eagerly. 

ae Yes!” 

“What is it? Do tell me.” 

“Become my ain wife! You said you 
loiked “me,” he went on, his great frame 
tnembling with eagerness, as he took her 
cold, listless hands between both his. “TI 
will be content with loiking, weel content, 
and I'll do my best to make you happy.” 

“You are very good,” she answered un- 
easily, a perplexed look in the misty violet 


eyes. 

_ “T’ve hardly dared to let myself think o’ 
it since you refused me, but now, when I see 
you in trouble, and anither you hate worrying 
you, I canna refrain. You're the only woman 
T ever shall luve. When I saw you years ago, 
a little mite, I knew I had met my fate. Will 
you give me the answer I long to hear?” 

There was silence between them for a while. 
The wind swept by them laden with the per- 
fume of spring blossoms; the trees rustled 
their young green leaves; a enckoo called 
faintly in the distance, and mellow sunshine 
was all around them. 

“Answer, Stephanie?” he 
gently for him. 

An Yes,” she said at last, looking at him. “I 
will be your wife! But, remember, I do-not 
love you!” 

“I will be content with loiking,” he 
answered, rapturously pressing the hands he 
held against his breast. “And we will be 
married soon. I will get a > wage licence, and 

Y 


arged, very 


we will be married quie at Moorscroft 
Church. Then when yee are really mine, we 
will come back and tell Granny, and then I 
shall take you to my home—our home!” 

“Yes,” she assented, listlessly. 

It did not much matter to her when or how 
she was married, so long as she eseaped from 
the Earl of Bridgemont. 

She did not love the Squire, and in calm 
moments would probably not have contem- 
plated life passed at his side as pleasant, yet 
she hated her life of thraldom under her 
grandmother's iron thumb more. ‘ 





She knew she would have plenty of money, 
and thought she would have greater liberty as 
a married woman, while now she seemed tied 
hand and foot by the horrid, hard, painted 
old woman, who, heartless and speculative, 
only looked on her as a means by which she 
could obtain ease and comfort, those fleshpots 
of Egypt, for which her greedy old soul 
longed. 

Besides, she could not contemplate another 
season in town with any degree of equanimity, 
as it had been horrible to her, those months 
passed amongst Mrs. Grandison’s fast, 
frivolous friends. > 

She infinitely preferred life on the moors, 
and the time was rapidly approaching when 
they would again migrate to town, and so she 
agreed toall Dick suggested; and a couple of 
weeks later slipped out early in her riding: 
habit, and joined the Squire, who had a couple 
of horses waiting near the Lodge, and rode 
away with him to the ancient Norman church 
on his estate, and was married by a clerical 
friend of his, with necessary witnesses and 
formalities ; and when the ceremony was over 
they mounted again, and rode back as hard 
as they could to Jetbeech. 

Granny was just sitting down to a late 
breakfast as they came in, and she com- 
menced at once at the culprit. 

“TI told you, Stephanie, I would not allow 
you to ride any more with your present com- 
panion! How dare you disobey me? Aren't 
you afraid of my turning you from my doors, 
you pauper, to starve like a dog?” 

“This lady has no fear o’ that kind,” put 
in Dick, “as she is amply provided for by my 
will.” 

“Your will! What d’ye mean?” shrieked 
Granny. “I think you're a trifle impudent, 
Squire, and can’t take a hint that your com- 
pany’s not wanted when you get one!” 

“T shall probably not trouble you with 
much of it for the future!” he returned, 
pointedly. 

" Glad to hear it!” she snapped. “You 
make that chit uppish and rebellious; she'll 
be better without you!” 

“But—she won’t be without me, she’ll be 
with me,” he mee 

“With ye! Vhat d’ye mean? Are ye 
mad?” 

“No, I.am quite sane, though vara happy. 
Only it’s usual for a wife to gang with her 
husband.” 

“Husband! Husband!” spluttered Granny, 
rising to her feet. 

“Yes. Stephanie and I were married this 
morning at Moorscroft Church. Here is the 
certificate, it is all correct and legal. We're 
boun’ thegither for all toime, ‘till death do us 

art!’” 

“Then listen,” said the old woman, ghastly 
pale under her rouge, her face working hor- 
rible. “If she is yours, take her away out of 
my house, and never darken my doors again! 
I cast you off from this day forth! You are 
no kith or kin of mine! Go! before I curse 
you!” 

Instinctively the girl turned away, horrified 
at her appearance and language, and the 
Squire, drawing her hand through his arm, 
led her to where their horses were tethered, 
soothing and consoling her in his rough way ; 
and by the time they reached thé house she 
was comparatively calm, while he could feel 
his pulses beating like hammers, and his 
Reel deadion riot at the mere thought of her 
being his own, for he could not lift the veil 
that obscured the future, and hid coming 
events from his eyes. 

He knew not. what lay before him in the 
years he would pass at her side, beautiful, 
proud Stephanie, his bride, his own! and he 
revelled in joy, and gave no heed to the 
future, though— 

“Woman's love is a bitter fruit, and however 
he bite it or sip, 

There’s many a man has lived to curse the 
taste of that fruit on his lip!” 








— 
as 


CHAPTER VI. 

The first year of Stephanie’s married life 
was perfectly happy. No cloud dimmed jhe 
horizon of her joy, or presaged evil days to 
come. Her husband was kind and attentive 
in his rough way, and they got on well enough 
together. 

In the second year she noticed he became 
subject to fits of moroseness. She had no 
children, and he made no secret of his terrihja 
disappointment, after a while reproaching her 
with this, as if it were a crime. 

At first she thought he was jesting, and 
smiled at him, but soon, only too soon, she 
realised that he meant what he said in deadly 
earnést, and being childless was a criminal in 
his eyes. 

Little by little as the years went on they 
became more estranged. They had nothing 
in common. She Toved music, poetry, the 
refinements and elegancies-of life. He hated 
what he termed caterwauling, and was 
rough, and rude, and brusque, and let his 
dogs run riot over the house because he knew 
it annoyed her. He ordered her about, and 
spoke to her with great contempt, and then 
insulted her when he found his commands 
unavailing. 

Perhaps at first the fault had been a little 
hers, for she had been ice fo his fire, im- 
movable under all his caresses and endear- 
ments. She had told him she did not love 
him, and thought he would be content with 
cool friendship and obedience; but he was 
far too much in love for that. She only too 
soon found out her mistake. 

After a while, when his endearments met 
with no response, and he found she was not 
going to present him with an heir, his violent, 
passionate, animal love turned to an equally 
passionate hate; and what added to her dis- 
tress was that he became permanently ad- 
dicted to habits of intemperance, and reeled 
up to bed nearly every night in a state of 
intoxication. 

When under the influence of drink he was 
like a madman, and more than’ once had 
struck her brutally, marking and bruising the 
delicate white flesh cruelly, and yet no 
murmur, no reproach ever passed her lips. 

She had brought it on herself. ‘To escape one 
horror she had run her head into «nother, 
and there was no escape for her. She was his 
yntil death came and set her free, and she 
lived under his roof, but apart from him, get- 
ting*through the dreary days as best she could. 

She had no -friends. Her husband only 
knew a few hunting men, and Granny had 
been seized with paralysis about a year after 
Stephanie’s marriage, and lost her speech and 
the use of her left side and arm. So, though 
her grandchild often went to see her, tliey 
could havé no conversation, nor hold ay 
actual intercourse. 

Mrs. Ruddock had a very liberal allowance, 
which, oddly. enough, her husband never 
interfered with, or tried to deprive her ©, 
and she devoted the larger half of this to pro- 
curing comforts for Granny, despite that she 
had n treated with little consideration by 
the old woman. , 

She used to drive across from Moorscroft 2 
her pony phaeton and oes some hours four 
or five times a week with the invalid, and se 
that Annette attended to her properly. 

This the Frenchwoman scowling!y resented, 
but Stephanie took no notice of her, ana cod- 
tinued to come and go as she pleased. 

One morning, about ten years after the 
marriage, she drove over as usual, and as she 
neared the Lodge was surprised to see a crowd 
of people about the door, and a policems 
amo them. : 

“What is the matter?” she asked, hastily, 
giving the reins to the groom, and descending. 

“There’s something wrong, maam, © 
turned the policeman, saluting her civilly. bine 

“Wrong?” she exclaimed. “ What — ¥°" 
ia it? Has the house been broken wio’ | 

“We think so, ma'am, but we isnt quit 


sure yet.” 
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“And Mrs. Grandison, is she quite safe? 

A dead silence followed this query, and 
she saw the rustics looking into each other's 
seared faces. 

‘Has the fright killed her? 
entering the hail. 

Just as she did so two gentlemen came 
down the ‘stairs. One was Mr. Kerton, a 
magistrate living near Beerton, a neighbour 
whom she knew by sight; we other was a 
stranger, and even in that moment of agita- 
tion and anxiety she noticed that he was a 
singularly handsome man—tall, strongly-built, 
with dark hair, and close-cut. beard, that partly 
hid the well-shaped mouth, and beautiful 
brown eyes. 

He was speaking, as they came down, and 
she caught the words : 

“Tu is a clear case. The injuries could not 
have been self-inilicted. They are of too 
terrible a nature, and have evidently been dealt 
from the back. As the Frenchwoman is miss 
ing one’s suspicions naturally fall on her. I 
have no doubt in my own mind that it is a 
case of mur-—-—~” 

“Hush!” broke in Mr. Kerton, who at that 
moment caught sight of Stephanie. 

“Mrs. Ruddock, I believe?” he began, 
courteously approaching and lifting his hat. 

“Yes,” she answered, hurriedly. “My 
grandmother—tell—me. What has happened? 
what is wrong?” 

“She—is—ill!” he stammered, awkwardly. 

“Tell me the truth,” she pleaded. “ Don’t 


deceive me.” 
blurted 


she cried, 


“Mrs. Grandison is dead!“ he 
out 

“Kerton, how could you?” exclaimed his 
companion, as Stephanie reeled and turned so 
orga pale they thought she was going to 


aint. 

But she rallied almost instantly, and grasp- 
aa back of an old carved chair for support, 
said : 

“She has not died naturally. 

i¢ Mystery. Please tell me.” 
wistful eyes interrogated the 
siranger. 

“Can you bear a shock?” he asked, gently. 

“Yes; anything but suspense.” 

“Then Mrs. Grandison has 
dered!” 

“Good heavens! how horrible!” adding, 
immediately after: “Annette must have done 
it.” 

“You mean that forbidding-looking maid 
or lived with her?” interrogated the magis- 
rate, 

“ Yes.” 

“Our suspicions fell on her, as she has de- 
camped and left no trace behind her.” 

“I always thought she hated Granny, and 
would do her some injury if she could. 1 
must see her,” she went on, laying her hand 
on the banisters. 

“Let me persuade you not to,” objected the 
stranger. 

“T inust!” / 

“It is a shocking sight, and will overcome 
you,” he urged. 

« , D®, Jardine is right,” put in Mr. Kerton. 

It is not a fit sight for you.” 

But Stephanie would not be deterred, and 
went up to the bedroom, followed by the two 
gentlemen. One glance, however, at the bat- 
tered, bloodstained form was enough, and, 
With a gasping sigh, she fell forward into Paul 
Jardine’s arms in a dead faint. 

The dead woman had been harsh and cruel 
to her, and by her plots and machinations had 
Tuied her life, and yet she could not see her 
lying still in death, the victim of a cruel 
and atrocious murder, without experiencing 
such feelings that, for a time, she was bereft 
of her senses. 

‘ae is to be done?” asked the young 
Ms tor, an hour later, whew jhe had succeeded 
on animation. “She can't remain 


There is 
Her large, 
handsome 


been mur- 
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’ Of course not,” agreed Mr. Kerton. “ Still, 
she is hardly fit to go a lonely drive with hen 
groom alone.” 

o No ” 


“Can you see her safely to Moorscroft?” 


he interrogated. 

“Well, no, I can’t,” returned the magis- 
trate, with some embarrassment. i 
is, her husband’s an awful brute of a fellow, 
and a year or two ago we had a quarrel, which 
would make it impossible for me to go to his 
place.” 4 

“I see. Then, I suppose, in the Tuterests of 
humanity, I must.” 

Accordingly, he said a 
planation to Stephanie, gave her another dose 
of cordial, helped her into the pony phaeton, 
took up the reins, and, when the groom got 
up behind, drove slowly along the road 
towards Moorscroft, wondering as*he went 


few words in ex- | 


| 


| Ruddock ! 


“No. Iam very glad to say Iam not. It 
honour I do not- covet. Good-bye, Mra. 

I trust you will soon be quite re- 
covered from your indisposition and lifting 
his hat with courteous grace, he turned away. 
“Richard, you do nob mean to let Dr. 


| Jardine walk all the way back to Beerton’? 


“The fact | 
| him! 





why such a beautiful woman had married a | 


brute like Ruddock; for, though he had only 
been settled in Beerton a year, some of thi 


Squire’s wild and brutal pranks had come to! , 
} aione. 


his knowledge. 

He was standing on the broad flight of steps 
leading up to the hall door as the 
phaeton came up the drive. 


“ Hul 


pony 


shouted, roughly, to his wife. “ You look like 
& warmed-up corpse!” 

“Mrs. Ruddock has heard some news that 
shocked and grieved her extremely this morn. 
ing,” explained Jardine, as he assisted her 
with marked courtesy to alight, and gave her 
his arm to help her up the steps. 

“And who may you be?” asked the Squire, 
rudely, staring at the young man 
drunken insolence. 

“Poul Jardine, M.D., of 5, Trevor Terrace, 
Beerton, at your service,” returned the do 
tor, coolly. 

“At my service!” echoed the Squire, 
testily. “I don’t want the services o’ any 0’ 
your tribe, glory be to Heaven! You're a lady- 
killer, that’s vara plain; rich ould woman's 
doctor! They’re the sart q@ patients for 
you.” 

“TI certainly prefer them to men,” observed 
Jardine. “They are more amenable, and 
better patients.” 

“Ay! a woman can be kicked or kissed 
into anything. Eh? You being a loikely lad, 
try the kissing. Eh?’ 

i put in Stephanie, faintly, 
pained and disgusted at her husband’s rude- 
ness, “Dr. Jardine has been most courteous 
and kind in bringing me from Jetbeech, where 
I was taken ill, and——” 

“What business ha’ you to be taken ill?” 
he demanded. “Is this to be the new fod, 
sickness, and a gude-looking doctor always 
hanging aboot the place?” 

Paul Jardine did not often take the trouble 
to hate anybody, but he felt then that he 
hated Dick Ruddock, and would have liked to 
pound him to a jelly in a fair, stand-up fight. 

“Granny is dead!” went on the mistress of 
Moorscroft, disregarding the insult. “ Mur- 
dered, they suppose by Annette, and-—-and— 
the suddenness of the news—unnerved me! ” 

“Qh! chicken-hearted because the ould 
hag’s dead. A good riddance, say 1!” 

“Oh, Richard!” she moaned, swaying as 
though = would fall, and looking white and 


my e. 

“Mrs. Ruddock is not well,” said Jardine, 
sternly. “She ought to’ go to her room at 
once and lie down, after having some beef-iea 
or port wine. Will you give her maid direc- 
tions to attend on ber?” 


“Are you master here or am I?” asked 


"Ruddock, wrathfully. 


“That is an absurd question,” returned the 
young man, disdainfully. “I ama doctor, and 
when I see.a person in danger of getting ill 
through want of proper attention I speak about 
it.” 

“ You're not my doctor!” retorted the half- 
tipsy brute. 


i to his wild howls with shivers 


| her husband 
lo! What ha’ you been up to?” | ADUSIVE 5 - 
’ e 1p rhe | until, at times, he was nothing but a liquor- 


| maddened 


“Tm not goin’ to ha’ my horses out for 


'» 


“Don’t trouble, cried the 
man, looking back over his shouider, * a six- 
mile walk is nothing to me!” and then he 
strode rapidly away, and was lost to view. 

“You're a noice one!” commenced the 
Squire, “gallivanting aboot the country wi’ 
handsome young lads, I wonder what next’ 
You'll be runnin’ awa’ wi’ one, I guess! ’ 

‘You need not insult met she said, 
bitterly, and then she went slowly through 
the great oak-panelled hall, with its garnish 
ing of spears, and shields and swords. un to 
her room, and, throwing herself on the bed, 
wept pitifully. 

(iranny's death left her more desolate—mors 
between her and her 


pray!’ young 


The last link 
youth had snapped. 
She had no joy, no hope, and day by day 
grew more violent, rough, and 
drank more, 


} 
and day by day he 
Junatio—shouting, roaring, and 
screaming about the house; and when these 
terrible fits were on him his unhappy wife 
would lock herself in her room, and listen 
of terror, for 
she was in mortal dread that one day he 


| would kill her. 


with 


So tthe days dragged wearily on. (granny 
had been buried, and a verdict of wilful mur- 


| der brought against Annette; but, despite all 





efforts, she was not to be found. She had dis- 
appeared like the snow of last year; and @ 
dull, unbroken calm settled down on Stephanie's 
life 

One day in the early spring following her 
grandmother’s death she was surprised at 
receiving a summons to her husband's room. 
She found him lying im a big chair, panting 
and gasping, and rolling his bloodshot eyes 
about. A 

“Are you ill?” she asked, quietly. 

“ Gursedly ill!” he groaned 

“Can I do anything for you?” 

“Yes; write to that doctor fellow at Beer- 
ton?” 

“Do you mean Dr. Jardine?” she asked, im 
surprise. 

“O’ coorse. 
queried, hastily. 

“T did not know, only I thought you did 
not like him.” ‘ 

“You've na business at all to think. He’s 
1 clever fellow, and I mean to ha’ him here. 
I dinna mean to give you a chance.o’ re- 
placing me just at present,” with a coarse 
laugh and a pull at the whisky-and-water that 
stood at his elbow. . 

With a sigh Mrs. Ruddock went over to the 
escritoire and penned a note to the doctor, 
and sent it off a one of the grooms 

She did it reluctantly, for she dreaded to see 
strangers set foot within the doors of Moors- 
croft. She knew they would be insulted, and 
her husband always took the opportunity of 
humiliating and wounding her by his con- 
tempt and coarse manuer and doings when any- 
one was present. 


Who else shud I mean?” be 


_-— 


CHAPTER VII. 

Dr. Jardine did not return from his round of 
visits until late that day, and felt nearly as 
tired as his horse as he swung himself from the 
saddle and strode into the .cosy parlour, where 
a bright fire was burning, and the tea-table 

rettily laid out by his housekeeper. He flung 
Frimself into an easy chair, and began to ‘draw 
off his gloves, when the woman handed him s 
letter, saying : 

“Came early this morning, sir!” 

‘Concluded on page 568.) 
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HER MISTAKE 
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SUMMARY OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS. 


Sir William Carruthers has married a second time 
@ woman of means, but lacking that unconscious re- 
@mement and indefinable something that money can 
mever give. She has a daughter, Brenda Great, and 
% is early apparent that the introduction of this 
young lady into the Lousebold at Thickthorn bodes 
mo good for the beautiful and sympathetic Fiepe Oar- 
rathers, Sir William's daughter by his first wife. On 
the day the story opens a ng map bas met with 
@ serious accident in the hunting field. A stranger, 
he is brought to Thickthorn, and before the night is 
out is in the throes of delirium tremens. The Earl of 
Hampshire dies suddenly, and by his will his fortune 
pa to — Carruthers. Hugh Christie, hearing of 

epe’s good luck, decides at once to ask her to be his 
wife. hilip Leicester, the stranger, is making slow 
progress towards recovery, and finds much solace and 
comfort in Hope's society. Meanwhile preparations 
are going forward for the marriage, and Hugh Christie 
is ae dutiful as a lover should be. Brenda Grant, 
aisappointed at Hugh proposing to Hope, has left Thick- 
thorn,and her absence really bodes no good for the 
bappiness of the heroine. 






CHAPTER XI. 
‘HE six months of Philip's proba- 
4; tion were past and gone. e was 


firmly established now as Squire 
Dornton’s responsible and only 
; m manager. He had worked well— 
worked bravely, for the duties he had under 
taken had been no light ones, but duties that 
ran side by side with actual danger; and, had 
he chosen, Philip might have ed of several 
moments in those past six months when the 
situation had been prime with absolute blood- 
shed had he not had the courage and power 
to protect himself. 

The Squire’s affection had grown from a 
fancy to a certainty. He could never thank 
hie old friend, Jim Gunter, sufficiently for the 
introduction of the “lad;” as he called Philip, 
into his new life, and he seemed to have a new 


_ Zest in living now that he had the young man 


to think for him, and io be thought about. 

That Philip should have succeeded so well 
was a source of great satisfaction to Dr. 
Gunter, who felt a natural pride in showing 
he had not been mistaken in his mind. 

Meckington had grown accustomed to the 
young master, as Philip was called; and, save 
for one or two malcontents, who nourished 
their jealousy for the new man whom the 
Squire had put over them, he was generally 
liked, and certainly respected. 

The women, blunt and rough all of them, 
had a soft spot in their hearts for the hand- 
seme, dark-eyed young fellow who rode about 
so iarlessly, even when popular feeling had 
been strongest against him. Philip had a way 
of speaking to these dirty creatures—more 
men than women, to look at them—that 
touched them in the most vulnerable part of 
their nature; and many a pit girl lost her 
heart to the young man, who seemed by hie 
manner to remind her that her life could be 
beautified, even though she spent the most of 
it in a coal mine. 

Every now aud then the Squire ran down 
for a day or two, and walked about the place 
with Philip, delighted with all the improve- 
ments that had been effected, and knitting the 
ties of his affection about the “lad” closer 
and closer by each visit. 

Dr. Gunter appeared at Meckrington now 
and then. and sat chatting to Philip after 
dinner in his abrupt, rough way, and once Sir 
William Carruthers had passed through the 
town, and had been honestly delighted to see 
the young man. y 

The months spent at his new work had been 
full of honest labour, both of brain and body, 
and Philip was all the better for it. 

The belief and trust of two men, the sweetly- 





roferred friendship and interest of one girl, 

ad melted the last iron band of cynicism and 
pessimism, and Philip’s true nature broke 
forth and blossomed anew. 

He grew to love his work—he grew to love 
the uncouth, rough people about him. The 
days when he took a holiday, and rode out 
into the beautiful country beyond the tall 
black chimneys and the coal-dust, were full of 
quiet, pleasant moments. 

He knew Blairton and the neighbourhood 
well now. He had seen the widowed Lady 
Hampshire driving through the lanes in the 
summer. Once he heard that there were 
guests at the Castle, and he knew without 
words that it must be Hope who was there, 
for the Countess was receiving no one. 

He thought so often about the girl, and 
wondered how life was going with her. Now 
and then he read her name in some of the 
society journals which the Squire sent 
down to Meckrington with a case of new 
bocks; and sometimes, when Dr. Gunter 
came, he ‘heard her name mentioned, but be- 
yond this Philip knew nothing about her. 

To Dicky’s great delight he was allowed to 
spend a week of his summer holidays with 
Mr. Leicester; and the boy was so keen about 
his fishing and other amusements that his 
sister’s name rarely passed his lips. 

“ Hope is coming to Blairton in the autumn, 
so grandmamma says,’. he cried once, “and 
then, perhaps, you will see her, Philip!” 

“Perhaps,” Philip assented, and he won- 
dered in a vague sort of way why this piece of 
news should gild the future in a pleasant 
fashion; “but Blairton is a long way from 
here, Dicky, lad.” ‘ 

“] think Meckrington a scrumptious place!” 
Dicky said, enthusiastically. 

Philip had taken him down one of the 
mines, and let him explore and run about 
everywhere, to the detriment of his clotheg 
and complexion. 

The summer waned and autumn followed 
in its footsteps; winter was commg. on 
quickly. 

Philip was face to face with a good deal of 
trouble and sorrow in Meckrington at this 
time. : 

The condition of the people was an anxiety 
to him; yet, try how he could, he did not see 
exactly how he could better it. 

He had realised long ago that the agents 
under him were to blame for much oj the 
misery that prevailed. He felt sure there was 
dishonesty among them—dishonesty not only 
to Mr. Dornton, but to the people; yet he 
scarcely knew how to deal with the matter. 

It was impossible for him to arrange every- 
thing, to negotiate every little business affair ; 
and yet he came to the conclusion that some- 
thing must be done, and that quickly. 

December+-eame in bitter cold. Philip 
knew there was want and starvation in many 
a home, and that discontent was growin 
apace—discontent fostered, as he felt assured, 
by one of these same said under-managers, 
with whom he had had several tussels, and 
who had always had to yield to him. 

It was a damp, wet, cold rain, and a biteer 
wind, when Philip was riding out one after- 
noon, as much for the sake of being alone and 
out of the turmoil of the town as for anything 
else, when he heard the bells of Blairton 
church ringing a merry chime. 

It was near the Castle grounds, and he 
stopped his horse to ask a passing man what 
was the cause of this. 

“Our lady’s grandchild has got a son this 
morning,” the man answered. “ The joy-bells 
is ringing for that.” 





Stent 
ees, 


A son! Hope a mother! 

A thrill of emotion swept through Philip, 
Tt seemed to him like a dream. That fresh 
young girl, a child herself almost, a motie;! 

A pang of something like pain mingled jy 
with his feelings. ‘ 

Then he gave the man a shilling, and 10g 
on quickly. 

He longed to show her that he had not for 
gotten her at this the most supreme moment 
of ber life.- 

At Meckrington Station he stopped, anj 
sent a telegram to Covent Garden, ordering g 
supply of eal to be despatched at once to 
Mrs. Christie at Blairton Castle. 

“There will be no name, but perhaps she 
will guess I sent them,” he said to himself, ay 
he mounted again, and rode back to his lonely 
home in the. smoky town. 

He sat long into the night, thinking anj 
dreaming he scarcely knew what; but when 
he went upstairs to his bedroom he opened y 
drawer that was rarely touched, and took ou 
Hope's portrait. 

e had not seen her for a year. He ha 
only received four letters in all from her. He 
had not tried to gauge the truth of his feel 
ings towards her, but to-night the truth cam 
of its own accord. 

As though it were spoken to him in silva 
tones, he seemed to know that the chaige that 
had come upon him in the past year had hy 
its birth in those pleasant days when Ho 
had sat beside his sick-bed. The reverence and 
chivalry he felt for women now, even the 
roughest and commonest of her sex, came from 
the same source. Hope’s exquisite innocence 
parity, and belief in all that was good hed 

een the flame that. had melted the iron bouds 
of his old cynicism and reckless indifference 
Hope’s friendship for him, the spur that hed 
pushed him into action, that had made him 
cast his past behind him with shame and sell 
ecntempt, and led him towards a future where 
he could find consolation and forgetfulness io 
work and success. 

Philip bad known that there was a dul 
existence in his heart These months past. He 
had known that something—something ‘s- 
tangiblé, indefinite—bhad walked beside him ail 
this while, urging him, comforting 0, 
mingling in with his thoughts and dreams, but 
he aid not know until to-night what this ia 
fluence really was. 

As he gazed on Hope’s lovely face, that was 
so lifelike, that smiled and seemed to speak, 
thrill in his veins, a rush of hot blood to hs 
heart, forced the truth home to him involw 
y- He lifted the picture to his lips and 
kissed it. 

“T love her,” he said to himself, boarsuy 
“Oh, Heaven! I love her.” 
, zs om * » 

“You are a most perverse and annoying 
young person,” Dr. Gunter said, austerely. 

Hope lifted her eyes to him and smiled 
faintly. 

“You always let me haye my own war, 
Gunnie, dear,” she said, in a voice that was * 
little tired, and certainly weak. a 

“If I have been an old fool all this time 
that is not to say I need continue to be one a 
the future.” , 

“1 don’t call you an old fool!” Hopes 
voice had a touch of her old merriment now. 

“T should like to hear you, madam. I should 
just like to hear you attempting to do ay 
such thing, that’s all!” 

Dr. Gunter was walking to and fro th 
length of the large, old-fashioned bedroom, 
with his hands under his coat-tails. 

Hope watched him for a moment in silence: 
then, with a little effort, lifted herself out « 
her chair and went across to him-—4 fret 
lovely young creature, in her pale-pink dre 
ing-gown. risk 

“Gunnie, dear!” she said, imploringly, * 
she put her arms about her old friend 

Dr. Gunter wrapped her in a close embrace, 

“What you ask is impossible, my chile 
quite impossible,” he said, gently. 
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“I WOULD DO ANYTHING FOR YOU,” PHILIP SAID, AND HOPE LITTLE KNEW HOW MUCH 





“If I wrapped up ever so warm and was 
carried to the train like a mummy !” 

“It is not to be done, fairy.” 

“It is not so very cold,” Hope said, eagerly, 
“and I am quite, quite strong.” 

Dr. Guater smoothed her brown hair away 

from her brows. 
; “My dear little one,” he said, tenderly, 
‘you know I would refuse you nothing in 
reason; but to dream of even Tetting you put 
your nose outside this room for the next week 
would be absolutely mad, if not criminal.” 

Hope’s lips quivered. 

“II did want to spend Christmas im my 
home,” she said, in a low way, with a quick 

sigh 

‘Are you not at home here, fairy?” 

“You know I love Blairton, I love grand- 
mamma, but I yearn to be in my own home. 
[ promised Hugh I would spend Christmas 
with him, Gunnie, dear!” 

‘And so you shall!” Dr. Gunter said, 
promptly. “Christie shall come to you.” 

Hope grew-a shade paler. 

1 ov—you know he will not come here. He 

—he is hart with grandmamma !” 

Dr. Gunter frowned to himself. 

“It is not a time to remember such things, 
and so you will find, my fairy, when Christie 
bears from me that you are not fit to leave 

+ your room.” 

Hope shook her head. 

“I—I am afraid it will vex him. He has 
been so good. It was good of him to let me 
come to Blairton at all when he was so hurt, 
was it not, Gunnie, dear? And I appreciate his 
goodness se much, for he is a proud man, 
Uunnie, and you know he must have. sacri- 
ficed his feelings to let me come here under 
the circumstances. I—I did hope I could have 
gone to him. Think of his spending Christmas 
all alone!” 

the wistful, violet eyes filled with tears, and 

ope turned away quickly. 

‘Now I will have no nonsense and no fret- 
tag,” Dr. Gunter declared, shortly. 














BENEATH THE WORDS. 


He was obliged to let some of his irritation 
find a vent, and he knew that to sympathise 
fwith her in her present mood was the worst 
thing to do. 

“You are a child no longer, Hope. You 
have sacred duties and responsibilities. You 
are a mother now, and you must remember your 
child, Do you think you will be acting lightly 
if you wilfully jeopardise your health, nay, even 
your life, for a mere girlish whim, and so deprive 
your boy of your care and protection? ‘The 
majter is an impossibility. J will myself write 
this afternoon to Christie, and tell him the facts 
of the case. I suppose a letter to the club will 
find him quickest.” 

Hope said “yes” in a quiet way, and with 
one glance at her, full of love and something 
like grief, Dr. Gunter went away to write the 
letter. 

It wanted two days to Christmas. Hope's 
baby was three weeks old, and yet his father 
had not even seen him. 

Hope’s tears flowed slowly down her cheek ; 
her — was not to be expressed in 
words. She had counted each day as it went 
by ; she had struggled so hard to be strong and 
well in time to travel up to town and Hugh. 

It seemed to her years since she had seen 
him. She scarcely knew how she had lived 
since she had left Lady Anne’s little house in 
the country and travelled to Blairton. 

It was such a bitter grief to her, this quarrel 
between her grandmother and her husband. She 
did not even know rightly what the quarrel 
was about. She only knew that one day, in the 
middle of the seam, Hugh had comé to her 
in a towering rage, saying that Hampshire had 
chosen to insult him through her solicitors, and 
that he, Hugh Christie, would never speak to 
or enter the old Countess’s house again. 

Hope had soothed him all she could with 
her pretty loving words and ways. It was a 
terrible grief to her, and she feared at first 
that Hugh would insist on her absenting her- 
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self from her grandmother also, but this Hugh 
had no intention of doing. 

There was too much to be gained by cement- 
ing the bond between Lady Hampshire and 
Hope, and Hugh was not likely to forget that. 
He did not go into particulars about the 
quarrel; he said something vaguely aboat 
business, and Hope was content to let the 
matter rest. 

She was only sorry her eyes should hare 
been red and tear-stained when Brenda came 
in the afternoon to go out driving with her, 
and’ she hoped she had made a good story of 
the trouble to her step-sister. 

Brenda understood matters perfectly. She 
knew at once that it was a question of money, 
and that it was the thin edge of the wedge. 

“She has behaved like a fool, of course, aid 
signed away something, that’s very certain *” 
she said to herself contemptuously. “The 
old woman resents it equally, of course, and 
the end will be that Hope will quarrei with 


‘her, too, on Hugh’s account, and then she will 


have done for herself, for her money won't last 
him long, and she cannot look to her grand 
mother then to help her.” 

Brenda had worked her way with marvel 
lous cleverness. She made herself so pleasant, 
and was so full of worldly knoweldge and 
wisdom. that Hope speedily forgot all her old 
cause for grievance against her step-sister, 
and extended the hand of affection to her 
warmly and sincerely. 

Hugh had been gratified by Brenda's 
manner, and his vanity was fed in a dozew 
different ways by her clever brain. 

She had gone everywhere with Hope, aad 
had somavel several offers of marriage, but 
pone that came up to her ambition and 
desire. 

She could afford to wait a little longer, 
however, she told herself. Her sojourn with 
Hope—for after a time Lady Carruthers was 
permitted to return to Thickthorn, and 


Brenda went to stay with the newly-married 
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couple—had worked marvels in her favour ; 
and for this reason, if for no other, Brenda 
refrained from doing anything which might 
jeopardise the position she was building up 
for herself. ° 

The end of mene happiness would not be 

a be coming, she told herself. 

is quarrel with Lady Hampshire was but 
a shadow of what would follow; and she knew 
both Hugh Christie and Hope too well not to 
he assured that the one would break the 
other’s heart as easily as she killed a fly. 

Before that came, however, Brenda meant 
to be settled im life, and to be enabled to 
leave Hope to fight out her battle alone. 

It was at Cowes that Brenda met the man 
she intended to marry. The idea came to her 
all at once—it, was a veritable inspiration. 

She had gone with the Christies on board a 
yacht, which some man had lent them-—placed 
at Hugh’s di , had Hope only known it, 
for the sake of her lovely face and sweet eyes, 
and there Brenda met the man about whom 
she had thought and read so much—the cele- 
brated Marquis of Gainsborough himself. 

As she watched the stately old man pay 
court to Hope, who smiled and blushed at him 
in her pretty fashion, Brenda had suddenly 
conceived the idea of becoming his wife. 

It was a madness she felt at that moment ; 
but, somehow, as she reviewed the position, 
her a grew. 

She w the title was a poor one, that of 
late the Gainsborough estates had grown 
poorer. She knew the is hated his 
eldest son and his heir, and he felt sure he 
despised Hugh Christie. 

It was a phenomenal plan to arrange, and 
Brenda scarcely saw her way to its fulfil- 
ment; but Brenda Grant was a clever woman, 
and possessed of enormous will-power. At 
least, she would not despair until she was 
forced to do so. : 

The mere thought of success made her feel 
faint. What a triumph! What a glory! 

Where would Hope be then compared to 
her? What would not the world say, and 
how every woman would envy her her proud 
position ! 

Once planted in her brain, the thought grew 
and grew, until Brenda saw no future, 
dreamed no dream, save the one that should 
give her the triumph she desired! 

She watched, listened, questioned, pondered 

on all subjects connected with Lord Gains- 
borough; and when she found he was then 
engaged on some erudite translation from the 
Greek, she set herself the task of learning the 
dead language in question, and preparing for 
the moment when she would arrest and claim 
the statesman’s attention. 
Hope used often to wonder why Brenda 
would retire to her cabin and pore over books 
and pamphlets. And once, when Brenda's 
name had been mentioned before the Marguis 
as an exceptionally gifted woman, Hope had 
seconded this warmly. 

“Brenda is so clever there is hardly any- 
thing she does not know. She is a splendid 
Greek and Latin scholar, and speaks and 
writes half-a-dozen other languages!” 

“The tailor was lavish in the question of 
education, it seems!” Hugh had said, lightly. 

Lord Gainsborough had made no remark, 


been astonished could he have known how 
much interest Hope provoked in the Marquis’s 


yachting was almost too much for her, and 
yet Hope clung to it, for she dreaded the 
paration from Hugh. 

t was decided she was to go to Blairton, 
that her baby should be born there, and the 
Countess had sent Captain Christie a cold, 
though courteous, invitetion to be with his 


desire to have any conversation with Lady 
Hampshire; and, moreover, he would have 
yawned himself to death at Blairton, with no 
one but a delicate girl for companion. 

Hugh Christie spent a delightful aytumn. 
He went to Thickthorn ostensibly to please 
Hope—in reality, for the hunting; and im fly- 
ing about from one country house to another 
the time went very rapidly. 

And now Christmas was come, and Hope was 
too frail to travel up to London to join him; 
and she knew too well that, though Dr. 
Gunter were to write a dozén timés, Hugn 
would not come to Blairton unless, indeed, it 
were a-question of life or death. 

“It is his pride!” the poor child said to 
herself; “ TT should be just the same. 
Grandmamma_ must have hurt him terribly. 
I will speak to her when I am stronger, and see 
if I cannot set it right. He—he must be proud. 
That is right; but oh! Hugh—Hugh, my 
darling! I want you so badly, I long for you! 
I feel I do not live without seeing you. The 
me Yet is more than I ean bear!” 

And then Hope’s courage gave way, and she 
burst into tears. 


eee 


OHAPTER XII. 


Philip caught a heavy cold at Christmas- 
time, and had he listened to his housekeeper 
he would have remained in the house if not in 
bed. But Philip had too much to occupy his 
mind at this moment, 

The new year was not a fortnight old before 
the grumbling discontent among the people 
took shape and form, and a strike was cnly a 
matter of lours. 

Philip tried all in his power to avert this. 
He went to meetings of the men---meetings 
held at the pit’s mouth. He tried to covnsel, 
to argue, but in vain. The poison of the agita- 
tor had worked its way too well, and the 
women and children would have to suffer avd 
starve until the antidote of pain and sorrow 
would work out the poison. 

Philip, worn out in brain and body, and sick 
at heart for the trouble he saw coming, and was 
powerless to avert, made his way home one 
January afternoon, and flinging himself in his 
chair before the fire, succumbed to the warmth 
and the weakness his cold had bronght, ard 
fell asleep. 

He was awakened softly all at once. There 
was a faint rustling sound, and a fragrance as 
of me on the air. 

© sprang to his feet rather unsteadily. 


“T am so sorry, Mr. Leicester,” Hope said, 





only he looked at Brenda with interest when 
she came on deck—a very ordinary example of 
& smart young woman. 

Had she —- her knowledge Brenda 
would never have attracted a second look from 
the courtly old statesman, but she knew better 
than to act so foolishly. She waited her 
moment in which to let her cleverness find a 
proper vent. 

“Gad! I do believe the old fellow is going in 
for a flirtation with Brenda!” Hugh Christie 
bad said, half-laughingly, half-vexedly, to 
Hope. 

He was piqued at Brenda’s indifference to 
him, and was annoyed that his kinsman should 
find more attraction in Miss Grant than in 
Hope 





quickly. “T ht I should get away with- 
out disturbing you. Your housekeeper showed 
me in here, and said you would be home 
shortly. I ae I would wait a little 
while. I wan to see you before I went 
away, and so—so 1 came to you”—Hope 
blushed a little—“as you will never come to 
Blairton.” 
Philip was holding her small hand in his. 

yas it a dream? he asked himself, or did 
she really stand before him like some ‘lovely 
angel, in her furs and soft velvet cap on her 
red-brown hair? 

“You came to see me? How good of you!” 
he said, hurriedly, and then he woke up and 
drew her to the fire. “You will stop a few 
moments? Rachel will be very grievously 
disappointed if you don’t have some tea; and 


| 
He was not ‘likely to understand Lord} you will forgive my untidy room and 
Gainsborough, and certainly he would have} more untidy apparel, Mrs. Christic.’ 


d, 
She was languid, and not very strong. The} air. 


wife. } 
Naturally Hugh declined it. He had no | 


— 
as 


ny 


J think your room is sweet, and as fy 
your dress—well, I will find one fault, 


Leicester.” Hope put on a most matroyiy 

“How wrong of you to sit in thom 
damp clothes when you have such 2 dreagfy| 
cold! Please-—-please go and change them « 
once. 7 


No, I refuse to speak to you until yoy 
have obeyed me. You always used to _ 
me, you know, and so [I am sure you qi 
now; and, please, will you tell Rachel I shalj 
enjoy some tea immensely? I am going ty 
give you a wisitation, Mr. Leicester. The 
carriage is not coming back for me for half. 
an-hour, but I shall leave you immediat 
you don’t. go and-_change your things’” 
Philip. was upstairs only five minutes. # 
scarcely knew whether he lived or dreamed 
The whole atmosphere of the house was 
changed. A»breath of summer, seemed to 
have defied the bitter cold, and to have crept 
in to cheer and warm him, The worry ani 
perplexity of the moment vanished in her 
resence, as the snow melts before the sun 
e found his pulses thrilling, and his whole 
frame trembling from excitement and exqu- 
site pleasure mingled. 
Hope had thrown off her sealskin coat, and 
was busy chatting to Rachel when he came 





ly if 
v 


own. 

“T have left all sorts of directiéns for your 
treatment,” she said, looking at him with a 
smile. “Remember, I am an old married 
woman and am privileged !” 

“T have been nurturing all sorts of unkind 
thoughts about you,” she added after awhile 
when he had poured out tea, and brought a 
cup to her. “You never write to me, Mr. 
Leicester, and you would not come to dinner 
the other night. Grandmamma says you 
have never accepted any invitation from 
Blairton, which is really very unneighbouly 
of you!” 

hilip coloured. 

“T am a working man, and society is not 
for me,” he said, hurriedly. 

“ Blairton is not society, and I like workin 
men; so does her ladyship.” Hope chat 
her tone. “I wish,” she said, gently, “as 4 
great favour to me, that you would go and 
see my grandmother now and then. I feel 
sure you would both w so fond of one 
another, and it, would a charity on your 
part, Mr. Leicester. You can spare an after- 
noon sometimes?” 

“TI would do anything for you,” Philip said, 
lightly; she little knew how niuch earnest- 
ness lay beneath the words. 

“And you will take care of yourself? You 
know you have an awful cough, and you look 
so thin. I shall tell Gunnie he must pre- 
scribe for you, Mr. Leicester.” 

- It was new and sweet to him to have this 
thought expressed for him, coming from ber. 
It-pained him even while it gave him joy. 

t seemed to him as thou £ some fairy had 
come into his home, and, by a touch of her 
wand, transformed it entirely. 

It was so beautiful and so strange to s¢ 
her sitting there by the fire, her sweet face 
flushed into dangerous loveliness, her voic 
sounding like angels’ music in his ears. Be 
lived in the ecstasy of the moment. The 
awakening would be terrible when she was 


gone. 

They talked of all sorts of things, of the 
ye year. He told her of his work, of his 
opes and struggles, and Hope listened eager!y 
“ How good he is, how noble! He has tue 
face of a hero!” Hope was contrasting him 
unconsciously with the men she had met 1 
her London ‘sojourn. There was something 
strong and noble and magnificent to her m 
this man’s browned hands and face tanned by 
sun, wind, and rain. 
“He is a man,” she said to herself. “There 
is something about him that inspires comfort 
and protection. I am glad I have met bim 
again. Second impressions are sometimes 
unsatisfactory, but not with him. I like him 
better now than I did last year.” 
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When she rose to go at length she pointed 
to her little hand, ; 

“You see your ring!” she said, with a smile. 
“Tt bas never left my _ 

His heart thrilled within him. 

“A friend could hope for no more than that,” 
he said, in a low voice. é . 

* And you are my friend,” Hope said, putting 
out both her hands to him in her simple, fran 
fashion. “ Do you know that I have often and 
often derived much pleasure in that thought, 
Mr, Leicester?” 

He stooped his head reverently and kissed 
those little hands, tokens of her liking for and 
belief in him. 

“Think of me sometimes in the future,” he 
mid, not quite steadily. “Our lives are not 
likely to cross much, our paths lie in different 
directions. But oh! my dear, if ever you 
should need a friend in any way small or 
great, you need only send me word. I will be 
vith you.” 
"dope drove him to Blairton with a curious 
feeling in her heart. _ ; 

“J wish I could give him happiness, she 
said to herself, “He is so good, he should be 
happy. A friend, ah! that I am sure he will 
be, and 1 wilh take him at his word if ever I 
should need one; but,” the colour flushed into 
her face, “but I need no friend while I have 
Hugh, my dear, my most beloved husband !” 

* 


* * * 


The Dornton colliers went out on strike the 
dsy following Hope’s visit to Philip ; and, as if 
tq flaunt foe jeer at the poor weak and ailing 
ones among the vast population that had their 
living in the mines, the weather became in- 
tensely cold—amore bitter and severe than it 
had been through the winter so far. . 

Philip's heart ached within him for the misery 
that he knew must follow on this strike, and 
his temper rose as he went through the streets 
thronged with men and women who should 
have been “hard at work under usual circum- 
stances, and read the dogged, sullen expression 
on their faces. 

The cause of all this unYappiness was full of 
satisfaction and vulgar a Philip knew 
that agitator, this spouter of socialistic prin- 
ciples, was at heart the biggest humbug and 
hypocrite the world could reduce ; and he did 
not hesitate to put his thoughts into words 
when he met Bradley beaming with triumph, 
and rushing about encouraging the men to per- 
severe in their action. ‘ : 

Bradley had already written, tendering his 
resignation to Mr. Dornton’s head manager, 
and Philip had consequently no hold over the 
Man, no argument but charity and common- 
sense to plead with the successful agitator, 

Two weeks of mi and starvation passed. 
Philip wrote as hopefully as he could to the 
Squire. In truth, the situation was not so 
dark, and the strike would have ended almost 
immediately—in fact, it would never have been 
begun, but for Bradley and a knot of malcon- 
tents who were ready to grumble on the 
smallest. provocation. 

_ Philip had received more than one deputa- 
tion of weeping women, who entreated him to 
we his influence with the men. He was 
extremely popular. His fearlessness, his bold, 
straightforward manner, his honesty of pur- 
pose and speech, had won for him a firm bold 
on the affections of the rough folk about him. 
Philip had done his best, however; he had 
argued, pleaded, commanded, all to no pur- 
pose. 

The men were obdurate ; they demanded an 
enormous increase of pay. The Squire, had 
he been permitted, would doubtless have given 
im to the demand; but the influence of other 
coulowners forbade this, and he could co 
nothing but supply Philip with a large sum of 
money for private assistance to the people, 
aad to help the women through the trouble. 
It was » pit girl who gave’ Philip his cue to 
work upon. 

It's all the fault o’ that mon,” she cried, 
fiercely, through her tears.. “It’s nowt but 
you Bradley as is to blame! Lord, but I'd 





smash him to smithereens if I'd got th’ 
chance!” 

Philip knit his brow over this. 

“It is worth trying,” he said to himself ; 
and put on his hat can coat, and rode through 
the town in search of his late collaborator in 
business. 

* * * 

The Dornton Colliery strike was ended. The 
newspapers teemed with accounts of it, 

“ By Jove! that manager was a proper sort 
of chap!” Hugh Christie said to Hope, as he 
sat at breakfast reading the paper. “He 
went for the fellow who was making all the 
mischief. Gave him a chance of putting an 
end to the business, and, finding him obstinate, 
called him a coward, and finished by thrash- 
ing him likea dog! We want a few more like 
this Leicester! By George! he has done old 
Thornton a good stroke of business. The men 
went back to their work like lambs the same 
day!” 

“TI always told you, darling, what a nice 
man Mr. Leicester was!” Hope said, with a 
flush-on her cheeks. 

“Oh! of course it’s the same chap who bad 
such a spill at Thickthorn last winter!” Hugh 
put down the paper and yawned prodigiously. 
“T always thought there was a soft spot in your 
heart for him, Hope.” 

Hope flushed, and then paled. 

“I wish, darling,” she said, eagerly, quickly, 
“you would not say such a thing, even—even 
in jest.” 

“ What ! have I tumbled on an old romance!” 
asked Hugh, with a laugh, as he rose and lit a 
cigar. “ Well, I promise not to be inquisitive. 
We all have something of the sort.” 

Hope was silent. It was not the first time 
her husband had jarred her sensitive nerves, 
and made her heart contract by some such idle 
words. Hope’s love was so intense, lier belief 
in the purity, grandeur, and endurance of love 
was 80 great, it was a pain to her to hear Hugh 
indulge in these laughing remarks. 

It seemed to her to be wrong. It made her 
miserable—miserable with a vague sort of fore- 
boding that there would come an end to her 
belief, and that some painful, distressing truth 
must reach her in time. It hurt her that 
he should jest on what was to her such a 
sacred point ; but she said no more, and Hugh 
went out of the room, yawning again, and wish- 
ing that Hope would develop some powers 
for amusing him and making his home life 
more entertaining. She was all very well, a 
pretty, gentle little thing, an immaculate wife, 
a perfect mother, but took life too seriously ; 
and she had long sincé grown a doubtful 
blessing in Hugh’s eyes, more especially since 
the disagreeable episode about the transfer of 
her money. There would be another and a 
worse moment coming when Lady Hampshire 
became aware that Hope had given up the 
whole of her capital to her husband’s adminis- 
tration. Hugh shrugged his shoulders. 

“TI was a fool to get married,” he said to 
himself, with as near an approach to ill-temper 
as ever affected him. “ And being obliged to do 
that, I was certainly a double fool not to have 
chosen Brenda Grant instead of Hope. Brenda 
and I would have got on very well. We under- 
stand the world, and would have gone our own 
ways without any further bother. I shali have 
to despatch Hope to the country as frequently 
as postible, ‘The child's health will'be ax 
excellent excuse, and she hates London.” 

Captain Christie’s ill-temper began to vanish 
at this thought. “Life is too short to be 
bored,” he said, as he entered his club; ‘and 

bored,” he said, as he entered his club; and,. 
— an invitation (which he found await- 
ing him) to a Bohemian supper party that 
night; and in the pursuit of other such con- 
genial occupation throughout the day he man- 
aged to forget the wearisome remembrance of 
his marital duties and responsibilities. 
(T'o be continued next week.) , 

This story commenced in No, 2,049. Back 

numbers can be obtained through all News- 
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Things We Can’t do 
Without 





_ No housewife can do without salt, and there 
is bread in most cupboards even when fiour is 
sold et famine prices. She is an incautious 
mother, too, who does not always keep a box 
of Chas. Forde’s Bile Beans on the shelf. They 
are a safe and reliable family medicine, and no 
home can afford to do without them. Here is 
an instance of their wonderful curative power. 
Mr. Wm. Laybourn, of Cook’s Buildings, Swal- 


| well, Durham, talking-to a “ Jarrow Guardian” 


reporter, said: “I am a steel-dresser by trade, 
and although the work is arduous, I always 
felt quite equal to it until the beginning of this 
year. At that time I began to be troubled 
with indigestion. I had severe pains in the 
stomach, and instead of remaining in one place 
these pains began to trouble me all over the 
lower part of my body, until they put me in 
fearful agony, and upset me completely. The 
pain caused severe diarrhea, and very soon I 
grew terribly weak, A few weeks later, when 
1 was feeling really fit for nothing, I experi- 
d, languid feeling. In the morn- 
ings I felt as tired as if I had never been to bed. 
All this time I was trying various pills and 
medicines without getting the least benefit. I 
thought my case was hopeless. Then I read 
about Bile Beans, and I sent for some at once. 
Such was the effect of the first few doses that 
I ordered two more boxes, and as I persevered 
with the treatment the result was most gratify- 
ing, and now, after a short course, I am quite 
cured.” Chas. Forde’s Bile Beans are a certain 
cure for indigestion, biliousness, ‘‘ summer-end 
fag,” liver and kidney disorder, sleeplessness, 
headache, constipation, drowsiness, anemia, 
and all female ailments. Of all chemists, or 
st free from the Bile Bean Mfg. Co., 119, 
uondon Wall, London, E.C., for ene and three- 
halfpence, or two and nine. 








Gems 


We may force the brain to do our bidding, 
but it is not so with the heart. Its Gemands 
are unchangeable and impatient; and it is but 
little wonder if the desperation of its un- 
heeded hungerings, it often wanders down 
to polluted streams and away off into strange 
pastures. 


Every moment you now lose is so much 
character and advantage lost; as, on the 
other hand, every moment you now employ 
usefully is so much time wisely laid out at 
prodigious interests. 

Cuariry must never become a tax; unless 
there are in it the sweetness and tenderness 
of free impulse and human inclination it loses 
its value and purpose. 

Tue universal mark of manhood is manli- 
ness. Possessions and position are the mere 
accidents of local conditions 


Happiness may resemble either a moun- 
tain or a molehill. It depends on the distance 
you are from it. 

Tue pleasantest things in the world are 
pleasant thoughts, and it is the highest 
wisdom to have as many of them as possible 








PERFUME. 


In Love's delightful hours 
We passed the mignonette, 
And plucked the blue-eyed flowers 
That bade us Not Forget. ~ 


But now the blue-eyed flowers 
We pass and we forget; 
The scent of those dear hours 





agents, 


Comes back with mignonette, 
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THROUGH THE 
DECEITFULNESS OF SIN. 
(Concluded from page 563.) 





He tore it open hurriedly, and then ejacu- 
lated : 

“I shan’t go. He's a hound!” but even as 
he spoke a vision of Stephanie’s pale, beautiful 
face, with its wistful, violet orbs, which he 
had never forgotten, rose before his eyes, and 
with a sigh he said, “Give me a cup of tea as 
soon as possible, and tell Bennet to put Jock 
in the dog-cart. I must go out again,’ and 
Jenny is too tired.” 

His orders were quickly obeyed, and in a 
very short time he was on his road, driving as 
fast as he could towards Moorscroft, which be 
was not long in reaching. 

A groom came out and took the horse round 
to the stable, while another servant showed 
him into an exquisitely pretty little room. 
Artistically elegant, replete ar 4 curious orna- 
ments and trinkets from all parts of the world, 
glowing with colour, and yet not in the least 

izarre or outré, 

It was a fitting casket for the beautiful 
woman who sat in a great carved oak chair by 
the fire, the subdued and soft glow from a 
lamp mingling with its ruddy brilliance, tem- 
pering it to just the right harmony of colour 
and warmth, playing over her face, which was 
pale, with a sad expression in the moyrnful 
eyes, the expression of a woman at war with 
herself and greatly disquieted. She was 
dressed in black, a long. soft, silken robe, and 
‘the jet trimmings flashed and glinted in the 
firelight. Its sombreness enhanced the fair 
ness of her skin and the lustre of her golden 
hair. Her attitude was full of unrest; there 
was a watchful look about her, as though she 
was straining her ears to catch some sound. 

The doctor saw it all with one glance. 

She rose as he entered, but did not hold out 
her hand in greeting, only stood there silent, 
waiting for him to speak. 

“TI trust Mr. Ruddock is not very ili?” he 
began. 

; - hardly know,” she answered, hesitat- 
ingly. 

“ What is his complaint?” 

For a moment after the question the violet 
eyes met his questioningly, then she spoke. 

“Do you not know? Have you not heard?” 

“One hears a great deal,” he answered 
evasively, “in fact, so much that it is impos- 
sible to distinguish truth from libel.” 

“My husband is addicted to habits of ‘in- 
temperance,” she said, quietly, but there was 
~# touch of despair in her voice, 

“ Has he had this failing long?” 

“Since he was twenty.” 

“ And he is now?” 

“ Forty-five.” 

“Ah, I see! His constitution is giving way 
ander the strain put on it?” 

“TI suppose so. But will you go to him?” 
aed, touching a bell, a servant appeared, and 
thowed him up to the magnificent bedroom, 
where Dick still lay by the window. 

“You've been a devil of a time coming,” he 
growled, as the doctor entered. 

“T could not come before.” 

“T sent for you this morning.” 

“The letter did not arrive until after I had 
left on my rounds. I got back at five. It is 
not seven yet, so, you see, I have lost no time,” 

“T down’t care to be neglected,” grumbled 
the Squire. 

“I never neglect my patients!” returned 
Jardine, shortly, adding, “now, will you allow 
me,” and he iooked at him, and made his 
diagnosis in silence. 

“Am I very ill?’ asked the master of Moors- 
croft, with an uneasy glance at the medico. 

“There is no cause for present alarm, only 
‘you area stout man. You will have to be very 
«areful in your diet, and take littls of this,” 
touching the whisky bottle that still stood at 
his elbow, 


“What d'ye mean?” shouted his patient. 
“Dye mean to insinuate I drink?” 

“T never insinuate anything.” 

3 “That jade downstairs has been telling her 
ies!” 

“J don't know to whom you allude,” 
answered Paul, coldly. ° 

“Well, I mean my wife, then. She's always 
tellin’ lies aboot me!” 

“Nonsense! Do you think I want anyone 
to tell me what is the matter with you. A 

eae at your face is sufficient. I am not a 

ool!” 

“No; I doan’t think you are,” assented 
Ruddock, with grudging admiration. “That's 
why T sent fo’ ye. oan’t care for maist o’ 
your kidney.” 

“Don’t you, indeed? That is because you 
have never wanted us before. Now that you 
will want the services of the medical profession 
you may grow to like us better.” 

“D’ye mean that I’m goin’ to be seriously 
ill?” he asked, in alarm, for he was an arrant 
coward, afraid of death. 

“T mean that you have undermined your con- 
stitution by excesses, and that you must be 
very careful, or you will have a poor chance of 
rag round,” rejoined the young man,-with a 

ook of disgust, as he rose to leave. 

“ Come again to-morrow,” commanded the 
invalid, anxtously. 

“No, I cannot. I have some very critical 
cases which require close attention.” 

“You must come: I won't be neglected!” 
roared the Squire. 

“T shall not neglect you, don't be afraid,” 
rejoined the other, coolly. “I will come the 
day after to-morrow. In the meantime take 
the medicine I send regularly, and drink soda 
water with only a dash of this,” touching the 
whisky bottle again, “in it.” And then he 
went out, followed by a yolley of oaths from 
his irate patient. 

As he passed the door of the little boudoir his 
eyes instinctively glanced intothe room, and he 
saw that Mrs. Ruddock was still reclining be- 
fore the fire, her hands folded listlessly in her 
la 

“How lovely she is!” he thought, as he 
drove down the avenue. “A perfect case of 
beauty and the beast, and he is a beast! How 
I hate the fellow!” 

Dr. Jardine did not see Mrs. Ruddock at 
Moorscroft for some time after that, though 
he did not know the cause. She was hiding 
till the purple mark on her temple, the result 
of a brutal blow from her husband, faded. 
However, one day as he was riding up the 
avenue he came upon her walking slowly 
along, accompanied by old Hector. 

“Taking advantage of the bright day?” he 
smiled, leaping down from the saddle, and 
clasping her hand in his. 

‘ Yes,” she said, listlessly. “It is so dull 
in the house.” 

“Of course. You are quite right to get out 
in the fresh air. It will do you good. You 
look pale, Mrs. Ruddock. Am I going to have 
you for a patient, too?” 

“I think not,” she answered, slowly. “I 
am always pale now,” and then she looked at 
him. 

He was smiling as he spoke. and his emile 
was avery charming one. It flushed up sud- 
denly like a gleam of sunshine, hghting up 
and softening a face that was habitually 

rave. 

r It had a rare and subt'e charm abouf it, 
made men like him, and women love him; and 
as Stephanie looked at the handsome face, with 
that winning smile upon it, she experienced a 
new sensation, a warming about the heart, an 
exultant gladness, such as never had come to 
her before. 

: ‘ Then I am to infer that you once had a 
colour. 

“Yes, when I was young,” she returned, 
with a touch of her old naiveté. 

“You “re not very old now, I think, Mrs. 
Ruddock?” and he smiled again. 
“Twenty-seven, she responded, listlessly. 





“Most women consider that quite young! ’ 








esse 


“Ah, yes, but most women ‘have not haj 
my bitter experiences,” she exclaimed, involyy. 
tarily. 

“ °.” 

“Happiness makes so great a difference. 
though, of course, everyone has their troubles 
she added, quickly, as though regretting harin 
spoken so openly of her joyless life. 2 

“Of course. It is the penalty of mortals” 
rejoined the doctor, lightly. “Have you ary 

rticular fad or fancy? i asked, a mome: 
ater, that she might not continue to f:) 

arrassed. 





“emb 


“ Music and flowers,” she replied. 

“You spend a good deal of your time in tis 
conservatories,” glancing at the glass buildings 
that were extensive: 

“Yes, Orchids are my favourites. I shou'j 
like to show them to you one day.” 

“And I should like to see them extremely 
And who is your favourite composer!” 

“ Beethoven,” she answered, unhesitatingly 

“Of course, you sing?” : 

“Oh, yes.” 

“Operatic airs?” 

“A few. Chiefly ballads, such as Sullivan's, 
Cowen's, and Alicia Needham’s.” 

“T shall hope some day to have the pleasurs 
of hearing you! I, too, am very fond of sing. 
in ” - 


“T should be very pleased to sing to you, 
only sometimes it irritates and annoys Mr. 
Ruddock, and so I have nearly given it up.” 

“That is a pity.” 

“Perhape. Still, it does not do to make 
him angry.” There was a pitiful tremor in her 
voice, and just then the wind lifted the soft 
curls from her brow, and he saw the remains of 
the mark on her temple. 

“Good heavens!” he thought, in horror. 
“Can it be possible the ruffian strikes her!” 
But just then they reached the house, and she 
went to her boudoir, aad he up to his patient. 

He found him better, with a subdued pulse 
but in a very queer temper. » His 4 tyranny 
made the young man feel he would like to give 
him a thrashing, and he half determined not 
to attend him any more; but the thought of 
Stephanie’s mournful face made him forget 
his anger, and he went day after day in 
obedience fo the whimsical commands of the 
Squire, who, though he insulted him aad 
quarrelled with him, still desired his services. 

All through the long summer days he con- 
tinued to visit Moorscroft three or four times 
a week, and on almost every occasion he saw 
Stephanie. 

nknown to herself, she had come to look 
for his coming, to count the hours that must 
intervene before his arrival. 

He was the one bright thing in her wretched 
life, and as he soon discovered what a neg- 
jected, insulted, abused: wife she was, be did 
his best to brighten her misery. He pitied 
her, and she was very beautiful ! : 

Pity is.akin to love. It is dangerous ‘ors 
young man to pity a young woman, especially 
if she be another man's wife. Still, it was 4 
temptation to him to show her little kiad 
nesses. She was .so grateful for them. 

So he brought her new music, new books, 
curious orchids, a pair of rare African birds, 
and was repaid by sweet smiles and untfeignec 


Bo the summer days wore on, and St = 
found life better and brighter, and her brats 
husband wondered why that glad light shone 
in her eyes, the roses.bloomed once » im 
her cheeks, He grudged her any happines*, 
and began a new system Of torture. He kcp! 
her constantly at his side. vy, 

This was agony to her. She never had 4 
moment of apeteg, f nor of rest. He const antly 
asked her to go hither and thither on trivial, 
useless, impossible errands, and then he cursed 
her roundly if she failed to please bim, or °° 
exactly as he wished. — 

This régime went on for weeks, aad I 7 
noticed how pale and wearied Mrs. Ruddock 
looked one hot July day when he came ‘9 /*: 
his visit, and found her sitting by Ser 42> 
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band’s side, a huge volume of a sporting 
character on her knee, from which she was 
reading aloud, and which was so ponderous 
and heavy that it was as much as she could do 
to hold it with both hands. 

“Well, doctor, I’m glad to see you,’ began 
the amiable invalid. 

“Are you?” rejoined the doctor, his glance 
wandering to the fair, pale face bent over the 


ok. 

‘Yes, It’s dull work being moped up in a 
room with one body, and that a half natural,” 
giving Stephanie a malignant glance. “There, 
put down the book noo, you fool!” and he 
struck it roughly from her hands, and it fell 
with considerable force on her feet. 

She turned a shade paler with the pain of 
the blow, and then rose and began to limp 
tewards the door. 

“Where are you goin’?” he asked, harshly. 

“To-—my—toom,” she faltered. 

“Coome back, and sit doon here. I willna 
ha’ you goin’ aboot by yourself Heaven only 
knows where.” 

“JT will come back in—a short—time,” she 
auswered faintly. “ My—foot—pains me.” 

“Bosh! Coome back and sit doon at once!” 
and then, as she still hesitated, a troubled, 
fearsome look in her eyes, he rose and dealt 
her a sudden, heavy blow, which stretched her 
senseless on the floor. 

“Good Heaven! You brute!” cried Jar- 
dine, and in a moment he gathered up the 
senseless form, and bore her across the corri- 
dor to her own room. 

Once there, he placed her carefully on the 
wfa and began to administer remedies. He 
did not call the servants, because he guessed 
how terribly painful it would be to have them 
see the mark of the blow that was already dis- 
figuring the soft cheek, and so he chafed her 
hands, and rubbed her temples, and sprinkled 
a strong essence on her forehead, and at last 
the white lids flickered and opened. 

“Stephanie, are you better?” he murmured 
eagerly, his lips close to hers in his anxiety, 
his breath warm on her cheek. 

For a moment her eyes looked dully into 
his, and then, as consciousness became fully 
restored, she caught his hand, crying, “Ob, 
Br. Jardine, pity me, save me!” 

“I will, my dearest, I will.” 

And then, as the brown eyes met the violet, 
in a glance from soul to soul, they knew 
they loved each other, and for one delicious 
moment he held her close to him, her head 
resting on his shoulder, her heart beating 
faintly on his breast; then he laid her gently 
back on the couch, and, rising, left the room. 

He went straight back to the Squire. 

“Ruddock,” he said, “ why do you treat 
your wife with such brutality?” 

“What's that to you,” snarled the other, who 
had evidently been drinking ‘heavily since he 
had been left alone. . 

“A great deal.” 

, A great deal, eh? Are you sweet on her? 
Nie ain't bad lookin’, is she?” 

“Peha!” returned the young man, with ex- 
treme irritation, clenching his hands to re- 
strain the desire he felt to take the brute by 
the throat, and shake his worthless carcase. 

“You'd better remember,” went on Dick, 
iuskily, “that she’s my wife, my ain good and 
chattel, that I can do as I loike with her, 
thrash her loike a dawg if I’m so minded.” 

. Rae while I can help it,” cried Jardine, 
xentedly 
But you canna help it,” sneered the other. 

Moind yer’e ain affairs, and doan’t meddle 

hea mine, or it'll be warse for you and for her 


“Things cannot be much worse for her, poor 
soul,” he said, with ¢ender pity. 
; Cannes they be? You doan’t know. I can 
ock her up in & single room, and keep her on 
si and water. That'll take doon ther cursed 
“You wouldn't do that!” exclaimed “the 
other, in horror. 


“Wouldn't I? . You wait and see,” and, with 
a brutal, drunken laugh, he turned to tho 
table, and, taking up a bottle, poured out what 
he thought was » spiking medicine given him 
by Jardine to supply the place of liquor. The 
doctor saw it was a poisonous liniment, given 


suffering, and for a moment he stood spell- 
bound. 


him drink it, and Stephanie will be free.” And 
then he sprang forward to dash the glass from 


back to a life of misery, but it was too late 

The drunken wretch had swallowed, 
gulp, nearly a tumblerful of the poison. 

“What is it?” he gasped, chokin 
glass dropped from his Lesa, and 
throat and tongue burning. 

“ Poison,” answered the doctor 
whisper. 

“Ts there any—hope?” 

“ None.” 

And even as Jardine spoke the unhappy man 
flung himself on the floor, and began to writhe 
in mortal agony, and clutch and tear, and 
rend whatever came within the reach of his 
hands. 


at one 


as the 


the servants to bring hot water, mustard, milk, 
anything that he thought likely to prove an 
antidote. But all efforts were unavailing. Be- 


croft. lay a swollen, discoloured corpse, and 
Stephanie was a widow—free ! 

* * +. * * 

Two years later Mrs. Ruddock, wh 


standing on the terrace of hor Yorkshire homé 
The sun was sinking to rest, bars of gold 


shadows becoming fainter across the rosy sky ; 
the heavy perfume of the flowers was wafted 
up to her, and the scent of the red and yellow 
roses that clung and climber over the pillars 
of the terrace. 

She was watching a heron sailir 
up to a great height. and then iainn round 
and descending, twisting round as though he 
was being spun by a finger and thumb, and 
did not the footsteps coming along the 
terrace, nor see that anyone was approaching 
until a light touch on her arm made her turn 
with a start. 

“Dr. Jardine!” she exclaimed, in unmistak- 
able tones of welcome, a bright blush crimson- 
ing her fair cheek. “This is kind of you to 
come and see me so soon!” 

“TI could not keep away,” he responded, a 
little gloomily. 

Something in his tone made her look at am 
closely. 

He had altered greatly. He was thinner. 

er; there were lines about his eyes and 
mouth, and.a weary, listless look on his face. 

“Have you been ill?” she asked, with 
tender concern, unconsciously leaving her 
hands in his. 

“No, not ill; only worried, and a little 
overworked.” 

“You should take a rest,” she suggested. 

“TI think I must,” he agreed, his eyes wan- 
dering over the wide, purple moor that lay 
beyond Moorscroft Park. “Did you enjoy 
your sojourn abroad?” he queried next, his 
glance coming back to the beautiful face. 

“Not very much,” she replied. “‘I would 
rather be here!” 

“And yet your memories of this p'ace can 
hardly be happy ones.” 

“No, they are not,” 
canmiidly. 4 Only I hope to spend many happy 


days he 

2 Stephanie,” he said, suddenly, as though 
urged on by some uncontrollable impulse, 
“will you spend them with me?” 

“Yes!” she murmured, blushingly, her 
whole face altering, becoming instinct with 
! languor, softness, joy, at the jnstance of that 





for acute rheumatism, from which he had been | 
Then the Evil One whispered in his ear, “ Let | 


Ruddock’s hand, and give the woman he loved | 


Bo alt his | 


in an awed | 


Wildly Paul tore at the bell, and called to | 


fore the end of an hour the master of Moors- | 


» had just | 
returned from a long tour abroad with her | 
cousins, Grantley Grandison and his sister, was | 


and purple cloud were gradually paling, their | 


steadily | 


she acknowledged, | 


| mighty magician—Love. “Paul! dear Paul! 
| f shall be your wife at last? ‘and she threw 
| her arms round his. neck, her soft lips pressed 
| to his cheek. 
“And you love me?” he asked, softly. 
“With all. my heart and soul! 

i, passionately. “My lif 


she 
answered ve were 
nothing worth unless passed with you!” 

“My dearest, may you never regret becom- 
ing my wife!” 

‘I never shall,” she answered firmly 

And she never did. 

A month later they were married. Not at 
Moorscroft, but at a fashionable London 
| church, going abroad for a honeymoon of over 
two years 

When they came back to Moorscroft they 
brought a little toddling, golden-haired, violet- 
| eyed boy with them, and settled down as 
county folk. 

. But though Squire Jardine, as he came to 
be called, had all a man could desire—a lovely 
| wife, a beautiful child, a fine home, and plenty 
| of money—people said he did not look happy ; 
and what they said was true. 

Paul Jardine was not happy. 
always hung over him. He could 
that one black episode in his life, that branded 
him in his own mind as a murderer, never 
banish from his mental view that horrible, 
pallid, distorted face, patched here and there 
i with purple blotches, the bleared eyes starting 
from their strained sockets, the livid lips 
drawn back from the teeth, through which 
protruded the swollen, blackened tongue, the 
writhing body, and clutching hands that tore 
and rent what came within their reach. 

No, it was ever before his eyes. “Through 
the Deceitfulness of Sin,” he had been led into 
| the commission of a crime, and the memory 
of it rendered his life a burden. 

The happiness he had sinned so terribly to 
obtain turned, like Dead Sea fruit, to ashes 
on his lips, and became a source of never- 
ceasing regret to him. But he resolutely hid 
the misery that consumed him from his wife, 
and was ever devoted and tender to her, 
beautiful, fond Stephanie, who, knowing 
nothing, was happy in his love, and the adora- 
tion of her child; and he thanked Heaven 
every day for that, and bore silently the 
burden of his crime-stained existence as best 
he could for her sake. 

[THE END.] 


A cloud 


not forget 





“GOOD-MORNIN’.” 


He always said “ Good-mornin’,” 
An’ emphasised the “good,” 
As if he'd make it happy 
For each one if he could. ; 
“Good-mornin’!” Just “ good-mornin’ 
To ev’ry one he met; 
He said it with a twinkle 
That no one could forget. 


» 


He always said “ Good-mornin’,” 
An’ people used to say 

That one of his “ good-mornin’s” 
Clung to you all the day. 

An’ made you always cheerful 
Just thinkin’ o’ the sound— 

It always was “ good-mornin’,” 
"Long as he was around. 


He always said “Good-mornin’,” 
An’ glad an’ happy-eyed, 

Those wera the words he whispered 
The mornin’ that he died 

Those were the words he whispered, 
As cheerful as he could— 

An’ I believe the angels— 
They emphasised the “ good. 








Mr. B.: “Oh, it isn’t an invariable rule 
that the part of the body most in use increases 
in size. Look at your mouth.” Mrs. B.: 
“What do you mean by that, Mr. B.?’ 
“Qh, nothing; only your mouth is the same 
sweet little rosebud it ever was! 
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ROSALIND’S VOW 








CHAPTER XVI. 


——iOR a moment Rosalind stood still, - 


almost stupefied by surprise and 
emotion ; then she turned rapidly 
back, and walked in the direction 
Sees from which she had just come, 
wondering what untoward chance had brought 
the Baronet here, and what the consequences 
would have been it he had seen her! 

Mr. Josiah Taylor, the man who had driven 
her in, had put up his horse and cart at one 
of the smaller inns of the town, and had ar- 
ranged with Rosalind to meet her at half-past 
four, by which time he calculated his business 
would done, and he would be ready to 
drive home. 

It was only one o'clock now, and Rosalind’s 
first intention had been to spend this spare 
time in looking over such interesting anti- 
quities as the town could boast. 

The sight of Sir Kenneth had, however, 
put an end to these plans, and now her 
resource was to stay in a shabby little upstairs 
room of the inn, and wait there until it should 
pews Mr. Josiah Taylor te come and fetch 





As long as she livés Rosalind will never 

forget the wearisome mogotony of that seem- 
ingly endless afternoon ! 
“por some time she watched the passers-by 
from behind the curtain; then she looked at 
the pictures on the walls—the sailor's depar- 
ture, and the sailor’s return, neither of them 
remarkable for beauty or artistic taste. 

After that she wandered restlessly up and 
down, and her brain took a mental ghotsgmenh 
of that dingy parlour, with its horsehair- 
covered couch and chairs, its round table, and 
aggressive cheffionier, and its myriads of flies. 

© only variation was the regular striking 
of the clock downstairs; and oh! what a sigh 
of relief the girl gave as that clock struck the 
hour of four! 

Mr. Taylor would not be long now—half-an- 
hour more, and he would. be ready to take her 
away. 

as! half-an-hour — three-quarters — five 
o'clock passed, and still the farmer did not 
make his appearance, and Rosalind began to 
wonder if an accident had happened to him. 

It was quite six before he came, and another 
quarter of an hour had to elapse before the 
trap could be got ready. 

At last, however, the harnessing was com- 
plete, and Rosalind got up to her seat, won- 
dering how it was the farmer did not apologise 
for the delay. 

Strange to say, Mr. Taylor did not open his 
lips to say a word more than was absolutely 
necessary, and they had left the town a mile 
behind before a certain unpleasant odour of 
spirits, and a general unsteadiness in her 
companion’s demeanour suggested to the 
young ‘girl what had indeed taken place— 
namely, that Mr. Taylor had imbibed con- 
siderably more than was good gor him. 

The dilemma was an awkward one, especi- 
ally as, if she got out of the trap, she would 
have to walk back to M——, and hire another 
conveyance to take her to Weir. 

And, after all, it was very likely that the 
horse was uged to these lapses on his master’s 
part, and knew his way home as well without 
guidance as with it. 

Rosalind philosophically resigned herself to 
her fate, determining, however, that nothing 
should induce her to trust herself to Mr. 
Josiak Taylor again. 

To add to the unpleasantness of the situa- 
tion it now began to get dusk ; for September 
evenings are short, and darkness soon closes 
in, especially in these mountanious districts, 
where the hills shut out the western light. 

The journey progressed in uneventful peace- 
fulness for some time. The horse jogged 
steadily on, and his driver just aateinel to 
keep ‘hold of the reins, while, with his head 





svnk on his breast, he yielded himself to a 
species of wakeful slumber, which might, per- 
haps, be best described as sleeping with one 
eye open. 

This one eye presently became aware that 
the road was growing darker than was alto- 
gether pleasant, and its owner roused ‘himself 
with a tremendous effort. 

“Come, now, Jo, my lad!—come, Josiah 
Taylor! Pul yourself together, man !—pull 
yourself together!” he exclaimed, apostro- 
phising himself in reproachful accents. “ It’s 
getting late, and what'll the missus say, ay, 
what'll the missus say?” 

The result of this self-communing was a 
smart application of the whip, which the 
horse acknowledged by starting off at a quick 
trot, not = enough to satisfy Mr. Taylor 
however, for he —_ used the whip, merci- 
lessly, as it seemed to Rosalind; and the in- 
furiated beast resented the unmerited ¢has- 
tisement by beginning to kick with all his 
might, and then tearing off at a mad gallop, 


.which ended in the trap and its occupants be- 


ing overturned in the road. 

Fortunately the vehicle was not a high one, 
and equally fortunate, the spot on which its 
two occupants were precipitated so ingloriously 
was @ strip of green sward, soft enough to 
break the force of their fall. 

Indeed Rosalind sprang to her feet almost 
immediately, and thus assured herself that 
her bones were intact, while Mr. Taylor 
dragged himself slowly into a sitting position, 
and then with great gravity began to anathe- 
matise Shis horse in language that was very 
far from being choice. 

The poor animal was lying on its side pant- 
ing, but otherwise quiet after its escapade. 
The trap, as Rosalind had feared, was dam- 
aged very considerably, and this made it 
clearly impossible to continue the journey ex- 
cept on foot. 

The distance, she calculated, must be about 
four or five miles to Weir Cottage, and al- 
though, under ordinary conditions, she would 
have thought nothing of doing it on foot, the 
darkness of the evening, added to the fact of 
not knowing the way, made her hesitate he 
fore deciding to undertake it now. 

Presently Mr. Taylor, somewhat sobered by 
the catastrophe, sfruggied to his feet and made 
@ partial examination of the horse and trap. 

“Nothing to be done with them,” he re- 
marked, sapiently. ‘The only thing is to wait 
till someone passes, and ask him to give us a 
lift.” 

“But no one is likely to pass on such a 
lonely road,” observed Rosalind, forlornly. 

“Lonely road, d’ye call it?” exclaimed the 
farmer in high dudgeon. “It’s the Queen’s 
highway, and people from M—— are bound 
to pass along it on their way to Weir!” 

Then the staggered off, muttering something 
about “ women’s pigheadedness,” and evidently 
inclined to lay the whole blame of the accident 
on his companion. 

It was growing a little chilly, and Rosalind 
tried to keep herself warm by walking smartly 
up and down. 

Presently it became lighter. The moon, like 
a great silver arc, rose slowly over the shoulder 
of one of the hills, whose dark outline was cut 
with sharp distinctness against her panoply of 
fleecy white clouds. 

This, at any rate, was an advantage, and 
Rosalind was just debating whether she should 
not walk to Weir and then send assistance to 
the farmer, when the sound of approaching 
wheels broke on her ear, and was follgwed by 
the appearance of a smart phaeton driven by 
Mr. Yansittart, beside whom sat a groom in 
mulberry-coloured livery. 

Taylor called out, and he. af once pulled up, 
but it was not until he saw and recognised 
Rosalind that he took the trouble to descend 








and express his regret that she should hays 
been subjected to such an inconvenience, 

His sympathy for Taylor was of a negatiry 
description, although, as a matter of faci, jy. 
himself was not entirely free from the farmer; 
complaint, for he had been at @ billiard mate) 
in the afternoon, and had been afflicted with 
a thirst that a goodly quantity of soda agq 
brandy had failed to satisfy. 

He, however, unlike Mr. Taylor, had yt 
lost control over his movements or his yoig 
and only one well accustomed to his societs 
could have told that he had been drinking, * 

“The trap is plainly. hors de combat,” hp 
observed to his groom, while pointing with 
his whip to the damaged vehicle. “I think 
Johnson, you had better lead the horse agi 
his master home, and,” turning to Rosalind, 
“if you will permit me, I will drive you back 
to your home.” 

“Yes, sir,” promptly responded Taylor 
who, under the influence of his landlord's ey», 
was gathering his wits together. “Tha 
certainly be the best plan. I should have |e! 
the horse home myself before, only I did ng 
know what to do with the lady.” 

Vansittart smiled, and Rosalind did not a- 
tempt to contradict this unblushing avowal, 
A rapid review of the situation showed her 
that she had really no alternative but to 
accept the suggestion, much as she disliked 
laying herself under an obligation to Mr. Van: 
sittart. 

She did, it is true, make a timid proposal 
that she too could walk home, but it met with 
decided opposition from Taylor, who was 
clearly of opinion that he had already suffered 
enough from her society. 

“IT am afraid, Mrs, Hawtrey, that I cm 
recommend no better plan,” observed Van- 
sittart, with feigned regret. “I may remind 
you that the distance is about five miles, a 
considerable one to walk, but one that it will 
not take my mare long to cover.” 

Without further demur Rosalind allowed 
him to assist her into the pheton, after which 
he sprang in himself, and, a few seconds later 
they were whirling along the country road at 
a pace that fully verified -his boast of his 
mare’s speed. 

By this time the moon was fully visible 
above the hill-top, and the valley lay bathed 
in the soft glow of her radiance. Afar off the 
sea moved gently like a large lake of rippling 
silver, and, even at this distance, the breaking 
of the waves on the pebbly shore reached the 
ear in a low, musical moan. 

“Ts it not a lovely night, Mrs. Hawtrey!” 
said Vansittart, breaking the silence that had 
fallen between them. “Do you read Shake- 
speare? I am sure you do. We might say 
with him— 
~ The Moon shines bright—in such a night 

When the sweet wind did gently kiss the + 

And they did make no noise—in such a night, 

Troilus, methinks, mounted the Trojan walls, 

And sighed his soul towards the Trojan tents 

Where Cressida lay that night.’ 







as this 
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“Quoting poetry has something ridiculous 
in it in the daytime, but it sounds appropriate 
under such circumstances as these, does J} 
not?” 


“The lines you repeated are very beautiful,” 
evasively returned Rosalind, by no means 
pleased at the direction the conversation ¥°s 
er & a 

‘They were inspired by « beautifal sub 
ject,” he answered, looking at her profile, 
from which she had some time ago throwa 
back the veil. oy 3 

She kept her eyes averted from him, out he 
could see the lovely curve of cheek, the dark, 
finely-pencilled brows, the milk-whit: throat, 
and the delicate tendrils of hair that curled 
round it. . ‘ 

“I want to ask ~ a question, Mrs. Haw- 
trey. Is it possible that a beautiful woman 
can be unaware of her beauty?!’ 

“How can I answer such a question, Mr. 
Vansittart?” demanded Rosalind, with som 
impatience. 
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“Tf you cannot I do not know who can! 
You must know how lovely you are, and yet 
you pretend unconsciousness of the most im- 
portant factor of a woman’s life!” 

Rosalind said nothing, but she heartily 
wished herself safe in the cottage with Mrs. 
Selwin, and blamed herself for having fancied 
Mr. Vansittart’s gentlemanly instincts would 
have protected her from possible unpleasant- 
83. 

To her disraay Mr. Vansittart pulled the 
mare up, and let her proceed at a pace but 
slightly removed from a walk. 

“Do you mind driving a little faster?” she 
said, boldly. “I am so very late as it is, and 
I know my landlady will be alarmed as to my 
safety.” 

“If I measure your landlady’s alarm against 


_my pleasure in your society, I find the balance 


is on my side,’ he rejoined, coolly. “ Your 
landlady, besides, has many opportunities of 
ialking to you. I have not, so I must make 
the best of this one!” 


CHAPTER XVII. 

Rosalind made no reply to this ominous 
apecch of Mr. Vansittart’s. She was, as we 
know, no weak girl to be alarmed at a phan- 
tom; and, moreover, she possessed enough 
self-confidence to feel there was, as yet, no 
necessity for alarm. All the same, it was ex- 
tremely disagreeable to find herself by the 
side of a man who spoke in such a strain. 
To cover the awkwardness of her silence, she 
said,—- 

“Will you tell me what the time is, please? 
My watch has stopped.” 

He seemed a little surprised.at her per- 
fectly quiet, matter-of-fact tone, and drew 
forth his watch—a heavy gold repeater. 

“It is five minutes to eight,” he said, re- 
turning the watch to his pocket. As he did 
so a locket, very curiously carved,and shaped, 
which had been attached to his bunch of seals 
slipped from the ring, and fell on the floor of 
the phaeton, just as Rosalind’s feet. 

She stooped to pick it up—for he had been 
quite oblivious of his loss—and was on the 
point of giving it back to him, when she 
chanced to look at it a little more closely. As 
she did so, she started violently, and ociled 
up swiftly into his face. 

“Mr. Vansittart, what is this?” she ex- 
claimed, holding. it out to him. 

’ A love token!” he answered, with a laugh. 
“it was originally some West Indian charm, 
I believe, a thing over which Obi rites have 
been said, and human blood has been spilt. A 
I don’t suppose 
you have ever seen one like it before!” 

“But that is the point—I have!” she 
returned, excitedly. “Indeed, if I am not 
greatly mistaken, I have had this very one in 
ty hands many years ago.” 

“Impossible 1" 

“TI can easily prove it,” she said, and as 
she spoke she touched a spring. It flew open, 
and the miniature of a woman’s face gazed 
back at her from the inside—a beautiful, dark, 
Passionate face, with Southern eyes, and full, 
ted lips. At the sight of it Rosalind gave 
vent to a little excited ery. 

Maraquita—oh, Maraquita! It is indeed 
you—-your own sweet self!” She kissed it 
again and again, Vansittart watching her in a 
species of sullen amaze. Then she turned on 
him imperiously. 
hs fell me how this got into your possession, 

‘ Indeed, I shall do nothing of the sort,” he 
answered, angrily. “Give it me, Mrs. Haw- 
trey. Tt is my property, remember ! ” 

., She hesitated a moment, but finally yielded 
‘to him, and he put it away in, his pocket 
“gain. Then she reiterated her question. 

This time he answered it. 

Be i age Was given me some years ago 
om ut the circumstances surrounding 

“sit are euch as I don’t feel justified in 
Tepeating to a third rson. iI am sure you 


forthe’ the impossibility of questioning me 





At any rate, she saw the bad taste of it; 
but the mystery still seemed .to her a great 
one; and, puzzle as she might, she could find 
no solution to it. : 

Mr. Vansittart soon recovered from the fit 
of sullenness into which this incident had 
thrown him, and showed a disposition to 
resume the conversation that it had inter- 
rupted. 

“ Why is it that you try so hard to avoid 


| mit 


| 


me?” he queried, fixing his blue eyes on her | 


as he spoke. 

“Try to avoid you!” 
slight confusion. “I 

“You need not deny it for the sake of polite- 
ness,” he interrupted, with a sneer. “The 
evidence of my own senses is sufticient.” 

“In that case there is no necessity for me 


she repeated, in some 





to reply to your charge at all,” she said, 


quietly. 

“Is it coquetry?” went on Mr. Vaasittart, 
still keeping his gaze intently fixed on her 
averted face, “or is it that you really and 


| tion 


truly wish to have nothing to do with me? | 


You are quite aware of the interest I take in 
you!” 

“fT am quite aware that you are taking ad- 
vantage of the circumstances that bave forced 
me to accept your company in order to insult 


me!” she exclaimed, turniug upon him with | er 
| and rider 


flashing eyes. “Lee me get down, Mr. Van 
sittart. I will walk the rest of the way homv 
rather than listen to you!” 

He laughed softly. 

“T admire your spirit, but I haven't the 
least. intention of complying with your 1 


Strangely enough, Rosalind’s thoughts at 
this moment flew to Sir Kenneth. If he were 
only here, if she could only invoke the assist- 
ance of his strong arm! The miscreant at 
her side would then have ample grounds for 
regretting his abominable conduct. 

“You beautiful fury! Why don’t you sub- 
to the inevitable?” exclaimed Mr. Van- 
sittart, forgetting all considerations of pru- 
dence, and slipping the reins over his wrist, 
so as to have both hands free. 

But hardly had the words passed his lips 
when there came the rapid trotting of horse’s 
hoofs behind, and Rosaknd redoubled her 
ries for assistance, with the result that the 
horseman rode straight up to the mare’s head’ 
and caught the reins, calling out at the same 
time on Vansittart to halt. 

The latter, instead of obeying the injune- 
answered with a curse; and, letting go 
his hold on Rosalind, snatched up the whip 
and struck the gentleman fully across the face 
with it, then whipped up the mare, who r- 
sponded to his command by starting off at a 
gallop. 

But the stranger was not to be so easily 
shaken off, and still retained his hold on the 


| bridle of the mare, seeing whieh, Vansittart 


guest. Do you know you look wonderfully | 


lovely when you are angry? The réd colour 
flashes into your cheeks, your eyes blaze like 
diamonds, 
dooming her votaries to eternal banishment 
from her presence! 1, who am the humblest 
of your votaries, teiuse to accept my fate. i 
fight against it; if I am conquered— 
well, I shail have had the Gatisfaction of 
striving. Rosalind, Rosalind, you are a prize 
well worth fighting for!” 

“How did you know my name?” she ex- 
claimed, oy rare 

Again he laughed. 

“Ah! that’s my secret. I may tell you 
some time. The name of Rosalind suits you, 
it suggests a dark, fiery beauty, who is so 

rming in her angry moods that one can 
easily imagine how more than charming she 
would be in. her.softer ones. I never had a 
fancy for meek women; they are tasteless, in- 
sipid. Give me a@ girl in whose veins the 
warm Southern flows, in whose eyes the 
warm ‘Southerm™ passionglows, who will be 
vehement alike in love or in hate. Such a 
woman as yourself, Rosalind!” 

He was fast losing control over himself, and 
from his swift, words, and the slight incohe- 
rency from which he now poke, Rosalind 
guessed the truth, } 

She measured the distance from her seat to 
the ground, and then resolved jto spring down, 
and risk the consequences rather than remain 
a minute longer. But just at that moment 
Mr. Vansittart changed the, reins into his 
right hand, and threw his left arm round her 
waist. 

“Rosalind!” he said, and’ his breath fell 
hotly on her cheeks, “ tue first moment I saw 
you my heart went out to you. In my creed 
“he never loved who loved not at first sight!’ 
I think of you by day—I dream of you by 
night—in a word, I adore you! ” 

Rosalind struggled violently to free herself, 
but he held her tight, and her efforts were all 


in vain, 
Involuntarily she screamed out for help, 


though a moment’s thought would have told 
her how unlikely # was on that lonely road 
that anyone would come to her assistance. 


Opposition only, irritated Mr. Vansittart ; 
and even if his passions had been less excited 
he would still -have endeavoured to carry his 
point, and kiss the beautiful lips that only 
—— had ever pressed, and that, man her 


ou might be a goddess of old, | 








again struck his whip fiercely across horse 


The former reared high in the air, and the 
gentleman, unable to give his full attention to 
his horse, was thrown violently to the ground, 
and the wheel of the phacton passed over hia 
shoulder. 

Rosalind gave a loud scream, and even Van- 
sittart seemed somewhat sobered by the acci- 
dent, which, for aught he knew, might have a 
fatal ending. 

“Stop, stop, for Heaven’s sake, stop!” cried 
the girl, in an agony of supplication. “Surely 
you have enough humanity in you to try and 
save a fellow creature’s life which you your- 
self have imperilled!” 

Suddenly enough Vansittart drew rein, and 
Rosalind at once sprang down and ran as 
quickly as she could to the scene of the 
extastrophe. 

Just here the road was dark, for the trees 
on either side arched overhead, and the leafy 
canopy was 80 that the moonbeams 
could not find their way through. 

Stil, on the white, dusty road a huddled-up 
black figure was visible, lying perfectly mo- 
tionless, while a little distance away stood the 
frightened horse, apparently watching bis un- 
fortunate rider. 

Mr. Vansittart, after Rosalind bad left him, 
hesitated for a few minutes whether he, too, 
should turn back and see if the man 
really dead or not; but second thoughts, if 
they are not always the wisest, are ‘almost 
invariably the most selfish, and he finally de- 
cided to drive on to the Castle and leave his 
groom and Taylor—who could not be more 


dense 


than a mile behind-to render what assistance 
was necessary. ; 
Rosalind heard him drive away, and then 


knew that she was left alone to minister to the 
injured man. 

The darkness and loneliness of the spot were 
sufficient to have excused a feeling of. ner- 
vousness, but no such feeling found a place in 
the girl’s breast; indeed, she was only con- 
scious of a desire to help the man whose life 
had been risked in her behalf. 

As she approached he neither moved nor 
gave any symptoms of animation, and when 
she knelt down and raised the heavy head it 
fell back lifelessly on her arm, while a warm 
trickling of something wet on her bare hand 
made her aware that he was bleeding from a 
wound, probably on the temple, since it fell 
from that side. 

Then a sudden terror assailed her. Was be 
dead, and was that why he lay so still? 

Oh, for a lantern, even a match, to show 
her whether there was still hope. Supporting 
his head on her left arm she searched in his 
waistcoat pockets in the hope of finding some 
fusee box, and luckily her search was succegs- 
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ful ; for, in addition to a silver cigarette case, 

she drew forth a little match box of the same 

metal, which contained vestas. 

_ Striking one of these she bent over the in- 

jured man, and looked eagerly in his face, and 

then she saw that it was her husband ! 
OHAPTER XVII. 

But Sir Kenneth was not dead, though a 
violent kick from the mare had produced a 
wound on his left temple, and sheswa him 
into a state of insensibility, from which it 
seemed difficult to arouse him. 

Rosalind had hardly recovered from. the 
surprise of seeing him there before Taylor and 
the groom came up, and were loud in their 
expressions of surprise at the accident, of 
which Rosalind did not, of course, give them 
more than a hasty sketch. 

“The gentleman seems ery seriously hurt,” 
observed the groom, scratching his head with 
perplexity. “Seems to me the best thing we 
can do will be to take him to Weir Cottage.” 

“To Weir Cottage!" repeated Rosalind, in- 
voluntarily. “Oh, no!” 

“And why not, mum?” asked Johnson, in 
some surprise. “The Cottage is the nearest 
house, and the gentleman's certainly not in a 
condition to bear a longer journey than is neces- 
sary. Indeed, I doubt now whether or no 
he’il recover.” 

No sooner had Rosalind spoken than she was 
ashamed of the impulse that had made her 
negative what was, after aJl, a most reasonable 
proposal, 

Had she any right to throw an obstacle in 
the way of Sir Kenneth’s being taken to Weir 
Cottage when he was in this y Prescnvet state, 
especially as she knew Mrs. Selwin to be an 
excellent nurse, who would give all her time 
and attention to an invalid’ 

It .is true her own presence at the Cottage 
must be kept carefully away from the Baronet, 
but that would not be such a difficult matter. 

“You are quite right,” she said to the 
groom. “ Let the gentleman be taken io Mrs. 
Selwin’s.” 

Accordingly, Johnson and Taylor (the latter 
considerably sobered by the accident and his 
walk in the night air) contrived a rude sort of 
stretcher, upon which they placed Sir Ken- 
neth, whom they thus conveyed to the cottage, 
where Mrs. Selwin met them with expression 
of surprise and horror. 

Rosalind, meanwhile, had inquired the way 
to the nearest doctor, and bad implored him 
to lose no time in attending to the injured 
man, an injunction which the medical man at 
once obeyed, and he and Rosalind returned to 
the cottage together. 

By this time the Baronet had been got to 
bed; but even yet full consciousness had not 
returned to him,.and Dr. Metcalfe shook his 
head very seriously as he saw ‘him, and mut- 
tered something about “concussion of the 
brain.” 

“He is not dangerously hurt! Surely he 
will recover?” cried Rosalind, who was by at 
the time; and the physician looked at her in 
surprise, for her tone was full of wild pain, 
and -her two hands were clasped together as if 
in pitiful entreaty. 

“I hope he will, my dear lady!” he re- 
turned, gravely; “but I do not conceal from 
you that his condition ie hkely to cause a good 
deal of anxiety. In all probability it will be 
some days before he is quite sensible.” 

This prophecy proved correct, for though 
concussion of the brain did not ensue, brain- 
fever set in, and poor Sir Kenneth lay, talkin 
incoherently in his delirium of home, of Edit 
Charlton, of his mother, bat never once men- 
tioning the woman to whom, a few short weeks 
ago, he had pighted his troth. ; 

During this time it was not Mrs. Selwin, 
but Rosalind who nursed him-—Rosalind, who 
sat up with him day after day, night after 
night, who was ever ready to hold the draught 
to his fevered lips, or bathe his hot brow; 
Rosalind, whose miserable tears fell on his 
pillow ae she straightened it. 

She would not confess, even to herself, that 





they were tears of remorse. Even yet her 
heart was hardened, and she vehemently tried 
to believe that what she had done had been 
tight and just, and that Heaven had selected 
her as the instrument of its own vengeance. 
But the humanity in her would not let her 
view with indifference Sir Kenueth’s miser- 
able condition. 

It seemed so — that he, who had been 
so strong, so full of health, and energy, and 
vigour, should now be laid low with illness, 
and so weak as to be hardly able to raise hand 
or foot without assistance! 

The doctor wondered at her ceaseless care 
and attention, even remonstrated with her 
for it. 

“My dear lady,” he said, “you will make 
yourself ill if you don’t take rest! Let Mrs. 

elwin share your labours; or, at least, let 
her nurse the invalid in the daytime, if you 
insist on keeping the vigil at night !” 

But to this Rosalind would not listen. She 
knew that directly Sir Kenneth recovered eon- 
sciousness she would no longer be able to con- 
tinue her ministrations, for he must never know 
that his wife had been so near him during bis 
delirium. 

She had been forced to implore both Mrs. 
Selwin and the doctor not to betray her; and, 
though they gave their promise freely enough, 
she saw that Mrs. Selwin, at least, partly sus- 

scted who she was, although she was too 
Find to give voice to her suspicions. 

Fortunately, her physique was strong enough 
to bear the strain that would have proved too 
much for a more delicate woman ; and, besides 
this, she was one of those women—thank 
{Heaven there are a good many of them !—who 
are born nurses. 

It required no training to teach her the’duties 
of a sick room. They came as natural to her 
as breathing, although this was the first time 
they had been called into requisition, 

Strangely enough, Sir Kenneth, even in bis 
delirium, seemed conscious of her influence, 





——= 
and proved himself docile as a child to her 
commands, 

His eyes followed her with strange wi. 
fulness as she moved gently about the rogy 
and it almost seemed as if he were searchin 
in the chambers of his bewildered brain fo 
some remembrance of the past that would cop. 
nect her with the present. 

It was a miserable time for all the inmate 
of the Cottage. The wings of the dark augel 
were hovering terribly near, and who could 
say what would be the end of this conflict of 
the powers of life and death? 

It was in Sir Kenneth’s favour that he had 
a splendid constitution, and this saved him, 
By degrees the fever abated, and the deliriom 
vanished, leaving him weak and helpless, jj js 
true, but still on the fair way. to recovery, 

Directly she saw her patient had regained 
distinct. consciousness of what was passing 
around him, Rosalind withdrew from the sick. 
room, and Janet Selwin took her place. ‘The 
young wife was astonished to find how rely. 
tant she was to yield to another the privilege 
of attending to her husband, and only strictest 
necessity would have itiduced her to do it. As 
it was, she extracted from the doctor and the 
Selwins a promise that. her name should not 
be mentioned, and resolved to stay at the Cot 
tage until Sir Kenneth had become convalesceat 
enough to leave his room. After that, to r- 
main would be dangerous; inasmuch as he could 
not fail to discover her identity. 

And so the days passed by, each one bring 
ing fresh strength to the invalid. Once or 
twice he made inquiries concerning his former 
nurse, but they met with evasive replies, and 
he finally came to the conclusion that the tall, 
grey-robed figure he dimly remembered, could 
only be a phantom of imagination which his 
delirium had evoked. 

Rosalind’s room adjoined the one into 
whick Sir Kenneth had been moved—indeed, 
the two apartments communicated by meas 
of a door, which, as a rule, was kept locked, 
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put which, since the Baronet’s accident, had 
generally remained open, so that Rosalind 
might be able to pass-in and out at will. Even 
after she had ceased her ministrations on 
her husband she liked to sit at. the curtain- 
shrouded doorway out of his sight, but still in 
» position to hear every word that he said. 

One afternoon, feeling rather tired and done 
up, she fell asleep in her arm-chair, and when 
aho awoke was rather startled at the sound of 
a swange voice in the sick-room, where Sir 
Kenneth was sitting ae up in bed with a 
multitude of pillows. The voice was a man’s, 
and in effect belonged to Mr. Rogers, Sir 
Kenneth’s solicitor, who, on hearing of his 
dieat’s accident, through a few hasty lines 
that the Baronet himself had penned, had 
come down to Weir Cottage to see how the 
invalid was progr +p, 

The first words Rosalind heard were spoken 
by the solicitor. 

"«I did not even know that you contem- 
plated a visit to this part of the world, so I 
was proportionately surprised by the contents 
of your letter. I thought you intended going 
to America!” 

“So I did,” answered the Baronet, slow'y ; 
“put before leaving England I wished to see 
a man who lives mear here—one Pierce Van 
sittart, of whom you may have heard.” 

“{ have heard of him, but I was not aware 
he was a friend of yours.” 

“Neither is he—now. Once we were rather 
jntimate, but he is not the sort of man I 
should care to call ‘ friend.’” 

*That I can readily imagine,” returned Mr. 
Rogers, dryly. “If report speaks correctly, 
he is rather to be avoided than sought by 
people who have any self-respect. Did you see 
him eventually?” 

“Tdid not. I was on my way to his house 
vhen my accident—of which I only retain the 
faintest remembrance—happened.” 

From this it will be seen that Sir Kenneth 
did not even know who his assailant had been, 
aad was also in ignorance of the identity of 
the woman whose cries for help had brought 
hin to her assistance. 

“{ shall, however, endeavour to obtain an 
interview with Mr. Vansittart directly I am 
well enough to leave the house,” added the 
Baronet. Then, after a moment's pause, he 
went on, “I suppose you have heard nothing 
from—-fromn Lady Hawtrey?” 

“Nothing,” was the reply. “I showed you 
the letter we had from her saying she would 
not accept any pecuniary assistance from you. 
To tell you the truth, my impression is that 
we shall not hear from her again. There was 
a certain finality about her letter that seemed 
to say she was firm in her resolve to support 
herself by her own exertions.” 

The Baronet groaned before he answered. 

“Yes; I am afraid you are right. She is 
wot the sort of woman to go back from her 
worl, and yet I would do a good deal to force 
her to take an income that would place her 
shove the necessity of working!” 

There was a pause of a few moments, The 
wseen listener’s heart beat violently as she 
sat still in her chair behind the drawn curtains. 

Presently Mr. Rogers spoke again, but 
hesitatingly, like one not quite sure of his 
ground. 

“Sir Kenneth, E hope you won't think I am 
tiking a liberty, or trying to thrust my advice 
down your throat, as the saying goes, but it 
tally does seeth to me a very sad thing that 
youand your wife should be separated like this, 
¥ithin @ few months of your marriage, and 
vith no prospect of reconciliation. Is there no 
vy by which you could be brought together 
again?” 


“None!” cried the Baronet, = pores 
tergy. “We are parted as completely as 
though death had severed us, and by no possi- 
bility could we live together as man and wife. 
You don't know the circumstances, Rogers, or 
yu would not suggest such a thing!” h 

"No, Sir’ Kenneth, I don’t know the cir- 
, but I know that you are both 





young, and that it is a very dreadful thing 
that there should be no chance of ai heir to 
your old family name and estates. Of course 
I have no right to obtrude my opinion on you 
unasked, but I have known you from a boy, 
and the interest I take in you is not merely 
professional.” 

“My dear old friend, I know it!” exclaimed 
Sir Kenneth, warmly. “If I thought it could 
do any good, I would tell you the story of my 
marriage, and then you would see the futility 
of your suggestions, but it is such a miserable, 
humiliating page of my life that I would fain 
blot it out_for ever. To recall it means agony 
to me even now, although my love is dead be- 
yond all chance of resurrection.” 

Why did Rosalind suddenly fee! as 
steel had been plunged into her heart? 
the assertion could not surprise her! 

* But you loved her once?” said Mr. Rogers, 
a little curiously. 

“Yes, I loved her as few women are loved ; 
but now my one desire is never to set eyes on 
her again. She killed my affection as cruelly 
and deliberately as 1 should crush an adder 
that suddenly started up at my feet, and, as 
you know, nothing is more angeasie to revive 
than a dead love. But, for all that, I wish to 
make such provision for ber as my wife is 
entitled to, and T also wish to prove to her 
how terribly she has wronged me—that, how- 
ever, I could do without seeing her. No, my 
friend, it is useless to speak of reconciliation. 
Happiness and I have parted company for 
ever, and the woman who has wrecked my 
life is the woman who bears my name!” 

(To be continued next week.) 

(This story commenced in No. 2051. Back 
numbers can be obtained through ail News- 
agents.) 
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A Lapr never swears, But step on the hem 
of ‘her dress, catch the expression of her eye, 
and you will conclude she “don’t haye to.” 





ABOLISH THE HONEYMOON. 


The honeymoon is a mistake. Now, young 
lady, would it not be better to settle down to 
married life at once, without spending @ single 
day journeying. about from place to place? 
Honeymoon at some future season, if you like, 
when you and your husband know each other 
thoroughly.’ You would have no faulta to look 
for, no eccéntricities to discover; these would 
all be known, and you would be able to enjoy 
yourselves without restraint 

Immediately after marriage luggage is a 
nuisance. You. have yours, yout husband has 
his; you can't get things for him in a mo- 
ment, nor can he for you. Look how different 
after a time of married life; you and he know 
exactly where everything is packed, and can 
go to a desired article straight 

The honeymoon is really a very trying time. 
As a mere holiday it is not mucd of a success 
at any time; but as an eye-opener it is hard 
to beat. But you cannot enjoy yourselves 
when every day brings fresh disclosures as 
regards the temper and genera! disposition of 
the other. One or other of you may take to 
brooding, and may even come to the conclu- 
sion that a mistake has been made. Therefore 
it is advisable, nay, it ought to be made the 

ule, that couples should be settled into each 
other's ways ere a protracted holiday be taxen. 

Truth to tell, the honeymoon has blighted 
the lives of many 2 couple who, had they gone 
quietly to their home and found out each 
cther’s faults at their own firesitle, might have 
been perfectly happy. 

Tn travelling about and staying in strange 
pluces, one sees faults in a worse light than 
if calmly looked at in the home; and one is 
much more } So if any girl who reads 
this is thinking of marriage she would do weil 
to pause auf consider if it would not be 
to her own interest, and to that of her hus- 
band, if they settled down first, and enjoyed 
the honeymoon afterwards 


ritable 





REFUSE IMITATIONS. 


INSIST ON HAVING 


CALVERT’ 


cBRBOLIG 


_ TOOTH 
POWDER. 


Prepared with Calvert’s Pure Carbolic 
(the best Dental Preservative). 
Sweetens the Breath. Strengthens the Gums. 
Preserves the Teeth. 


6d., 1/-, 6 & 5/- Lib. Tins. 


Largest Sale of any Dentifrice. 





TOILET 
Soap. 


Most refreshing and agreeabie for Bath 
or Toilet use, prevents infection, and has a 
healthy and beneficial effect on the skin 
and complexion. 


6d. Tablets and 1/6 (3-Tab.) Boxes. 





F. C. CALVERT & Co., P. 0. Box 513, MANCHESTER. 
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Gleanings 


Money is a powerfu! lever in opening the 
door of ‘affection. 


A Poor excuse may be better than none, but 
it does not always do its work. 


A Serviceasie Loor.—Loops for hanging 
up garments are continually breaking. A ser- 
viceable loop is made by cutting a strip of kid 
from an old glove, rolling in it a piece of 
coarse string and sewing the edges of the 
kid neatly together. 

Usique Tasiectots.—When a south-east 
wind is blowing, the visitor to Cape Town is 
treated to a peculiar and interesting natural 
phenomenon, for under such conditions Table 
Mountain, in the language of the natives, 
“pute on a tablecloth.” In other words, the 
thin line of+ fleecy cloud forming above 
it descends until it rests flat upon the moun- 
tain top, with its edges drooping grace- 
fully over its sides. It is really not unlike the 
article of household use which gives it its 
name. 


Hints For tas Fret.—Never wear a shoe 
that pinches the heel. Never wear a shoe or 
boot tight anywhere. Never come from high 
heels to low heels at one jump. Never wear a 
shoe that will not allow the great toe to lie 
in a straight line. Never wear leather sole 
linings to stand upon; white cotton drilling 
or linen is healthier. Never wear a shoe with 
a sole narrower than the outline of the foot 
traced with a penci) close under the rounding 
edge. Never wear a shoe with a sole turning 
up very much at the toes, as this causes the 
cords on the upper part of the foot to contract. 


An Amvainc Biunper.—Apropos of the 
difficulty of speaking foreign languages cor- 
rectly, a story is told of a dainty French lady 
who recently visited our shores. She was sensi- 
tive to the point. of nervousness, and realising 
the liability to err in a foreign tongue, she was 
generally careful to make selection of each=in- 
dividual word. Wherefore she was but the 
more aMusing when, one evening, feeling moved 
to remonstrate with a gentleman upon the 
chilliness of our northern May, she said: 
* Reely eet ees so cold here all ze time zat I 
have sat all ze day weeth my feet over ze tran- 
some.” 

Wurre Newspapers are Soarce.—In 
Paraguay there is a little communistie colony 
known as the Cosmo Colony, which was 
founded several years ago by an enthusiastic 
band of Australian socialists. ‘After many 
hardships and privations the colony is now in 
such a flourishing condition as to boast a news- 
paper of its own, called the “ Cosmo Monthly.” 
The manner in which news is dispensed to 
the colonists is interesting. A horn is blown, 
generally twice, with half an hour’s gatherin 
time between. The colonists assemble, an 
the reader for the occasion gives out his news, 
which consists of interesting items selected 
from the latest weekly papers and dispatches 
from the Asuncion daily paper, which the 
colonists receive twice a week. 

Eeyprian Women.—The Egyptian beasts of 
burden—the camel, the ox, the donkey—have 
the same patient look as the people. It may 
not be improper to add another beast of bur- 
den—woman, There is the look of sad patience 
in every Egyptian woman’s eyes as in the 
melancholy river boiling at its great task and 
in the face of the camel, the donkey, and the 
ox. They all look at you. with the same ex- 
pression of patience. They seem content to 
live, no matter what the conditions of their 
often wretched life—and not desirous of 
making change or resistance. The long swing 
of the camel, the measured stride of the ox or 
buffalo, the half-trot of the donkey, are seen 
everywhere. ® woman’s face is covered— 
at least her mouth is always—for no Moham- 
medan woman may expose her mouth to the 
vulgar gaze of passers-by. All have the same 


expression in their eyes as the camel or other 
animal. 








Qorre Correct.--There is one word in the 


{ language hich can -appear six times .consecu- 


tively in a sentence and make correct. English. 
A schoolboy once wrote a sentence on the 
blackboard which read: ‘‘'The man that lies 
does wrong.” The teacher objected to the 
word “that,” so the word “eho” was sub- 
stituted, and yet it must be evident to the 
reader that that that that that that teacher 
objected to was right after all. 

Anc1o-Inpian '.1¥E.—Every night at dinner 
the Anglo-Indian holds a kind of levee. The 
insects which attend dance gayly round the 
lamp, and one has to watch one’s plate and 
glass carefully lest some of the insects should 
dance intothem. ‘There is one insect—a little, 
fiat, brown, shining creature—-which emits the 
worst’ odour in the world. If one of these 
touches your food the whole is tainted and 
rendered ipedible. You dare not kil) these 
pests, for if one be crushed the whole roony 
becomes filled with its di ting smell and is 
uninhabitable for the next half hour. So these 
abominable insects fly. about with impunity 
while the poor Anglo-Indian must perforce look 
helplessly on. 

Suavine Bazizs.—In Japan, when an infant 
1s seven days old, its mother displays her 
talent as a barber by shaving its head all but 
a little bit at the back of the neck right at the 
base of the skull, like a goatee that had strayed 
from its proper place. Later on she experi- 
ments with various designs, to discover the 
most becoming. Sometimes she shaves the 
top and the rim and leaves a tonsure, some- 
times she leaves only the. rim, sometimes a 
scalp lock and two love locks only, but always 
her work is picturesque. This decorative shay- 
ing process continues until the youngster goes 
to school, say when be or she is five or six. 
Then usually the mother also weams him. A 
disagreeable result often attends this shaving 
among the children of the lower classes, not 
serious at all, but offensive to the sight. It is 
eczema. The only thing necessary for its dis- 
appearance is soap and water; but in this one 
case Japanesé superstition says “no” to soap 
and water. 

Crarcoat For Tax CompLexion.—A woman 
who has a wonderful complexion at the age of 
forty-five ascribes it to charcoal. She claims it 
is her only cosmetic, which she has used for 
twenty-eight years. She keeps in her medi- 
cine cupboard a wide-mouthed bottle contain- 
ing fine-ground French charcoal. It is always 
tightly corked. Her rule is to take one tea- 
ae A mixed with honey three nights conse- 
cutively about once in three months; oftener 
if she feels tired or has a touch of indigestion. 
The fourth night she takes‘a sintple purgative, 
usually a compound cathartic pill, to remove 
the charcoal from the system. he dose is like 
a mild form of calomel, and its effects are not 
only a fine clear skin—for that is simply a 
result of good hhealth—but a thoroughly puri- 
fied system. She also claims that her free use 
of tomatoes, figs, prunes, oranges, grapes, and 
all sorts of ripe fruit in its season has not a 
little to do with her fine health. 

To Crzan Kip Guoves.—Kid gloves can be 
washed at home with fairly satisfactory re- 
sults. Have seme new milk in one saucer, and 
a piece of brown ‘soap in another. Put on the 
glove and button it; take a piece of flannel, dip 
it in the milk, and then rub on it a good quan- 
tity of soap. Rub the glove upwards, towards 
the fingers. Continua this process until, if 
coloured, it looks dark and spoilt; if white, a 
dingy yellow. Take it off carefully, and lay 
it out to dry. White wasting-skin gloves can 
both be pad on, some soap rub in, and 
then the hands worked together. The water 
sbould be warm, not hot, and after they have 
been thorovzhly rinsed, some more soap should 
be rubbed into them. This makes them sup- 
ple, and, if the soap be pure, no harm is done 
to the glove. Many people dry them on the 
hand, but this is a great mistake. The gloves 
should be taken off, placed not too near a fire, 
and rubbed every now and then, to prevent 
them stiffening. ' 


—— 
a 


Pomatum.—The word pomatum is derived 
froma pomum (apple), pomatums being for. 
merly made by macerating rotten apples in 
grease. For instance, if an apple were stuck 
over with spice and cloves, and then exposed 
to the air for a féw days, and afterwards 
macerated in any purified fat, that fat woug 
become wo wy | pomatum. Oils and pom. 
tums of any kind have a tendency to darken 
the hair, consequently they should be used ig 
a very miserly way by fair-haired women, and. 
needless to say, they are required only by dry 
hair. ; 
Oxty Wixvow Opxaments.—Everythiig 
changes in time, and the familiar coloured 
glass bulbs are ually ‘ceasing to be s 
feature of the decoration of druggists’ win 
dows. In the past they were as necessary to 
every drug store as a red and white pole is 
to a barber’s shop, but they have not. as the 
pole has, a well-defined history. All that 
druggists know of them is that they have been 
always used as window ornaments. The bril- 
liant liquids that they contain are mad 
cheaply and plainly of chemicals and water. 
Thus, a solution of copper and ammonia 
makes blue: bichromate of potash makes 
orange ; aniline dyes have of late been used in 
the chemicals’ place, but the liquids fade ina 
strong sunlight, and have frequently to be re. 
won | The liquids coloured chemically, on 
the other hand, last well-nigh for ever. 


Tinrp Erzs.—A French author hes acc- 
dentally discovered @ simple, quick, and effec- 
tual method of restoring the vision to fresh- 
ness and resting the tired eyes. This gentle- 
man has often been obliged to spend almost the 
entire night writing an article that must be 
ready for the printers in the morning. His 
eyes gave out at last, and he was compelled to 
stop a while to give them a rest. Turning 
from the half-unfinished page of manuscript, ihe 
eyes of the writer fell upon some gay scraps of 
coloured silk which formed part of a pat: 
work quilt upon which his wife had been work- 
ing before she went to bed. The gey colour 
seemed to have a peculiar attraction for the 
wearied eyes, which remained fixed on them 
for several minutes. On resuming work the 
writer found his eyes almost as fresh as they 
were on commencing his work. 


A Woman’s Seiy-Rastraint.—The story 1 
well known of the bravery of Lord Beacous- 
field’s wife, who, setting out with her husband 
for London, where he was to make a most ill: 
portant speech, crushed her finger in the car 
riage door and kept it concealed from his 
during the entire journey, lest he be w- 
nerved and not in good form for bis speech. A 
similar story is told by Dean Hole in his book 
of reminiscence, “Then and Now.” “A lady 
whom it was my privilege to meet some years 
ago, being in delicate health, went for restors 
tion to a quiet place in the Scottish High- 
lands with her husband and children. They 
were in the garden together on a summers 
evening when she was suddenly seized with a 
kind of paralysis in her eyes, and ‘entirely lost 
her sight. She mado no exclamation, but her 
first thoughts, as she related afterward, were 
the remembrance that her two boys were rs 
leave next morning on their return to schoo, 
and her determination to spare them the 
anguish which she knew they would fee! 0” 
hearing that she was blind. She entered the 
house, and remarking only that she felt uw 
well, retired to her bedroom. The next mort 
ing the sons came, bade her rood-bye, # 
went. Soon after the daughter brought « picee 
of work, which she was unable to ena oe 
and asked for instruction. The. mother too 
it, held it for a few moments in her hands, 
then laid it down on the bed and said, ‘T can 
not help you, my child; I am blind” Whe 
I saw her she had partly recovered her et 
but it was «till weak. Anticipating a tot@ 
loss of sight, she was frequently walking ™ 
and around her home with closed eyelids . 
during the night, that she might go abo 





securely when the darkness came. 
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Facetize 


A MARRIED man says there is generally 
music in the heir about two o’elock in the 
morming. 

Loxnc: “What makes you think that Dr. 
fimdee has a bad temper?” Short: “ He seems 
fo lose his patients so easily.” 

Tae following bull was made by a friend 
of Dr. Rogers:—“ No children is an_heri- 
ditary defect in some families.” 


“He can trace his ancestry back to the 


flood.” “Oh, pshaw! that’s nothing. Every- 
body was in the swim then.” 
& Yearnen Qvestionep.—He: “ My 


darling, you must be mine. [ yearn for you 
every day.” She: “That's all right; but 
what I want to know is, will you earn for me 
every day after we are married?” 

Woman (to tired tramp, who is resting at 
the gate): “If you'll come round to the back 
door Pll give you a piece o’ pie.” Tired 
Tramp: ‘“ Thanks; ma’am, not any; you gave 
me @ piece of pie when I passed through this 
part last summer.” 

No Troverz iy Meerinc Buis.—* Tom, 
I gave you # very liberal allowance when I 
sent you to college; nevertheless I hear that 
you have had some trouble in meeting your 
hills.” “Not the slightest in the world, 
father, I assure you. It nas been all I could 
do to-keep out oftheir way.” 

Wasi? What makes you come to our 
house «0° often, Mr. Hankinson? Do you 
want to marry our Irene?” Miss: Irene 
(taken by surprise, but realising, with rare 
presence of mind, that Mr. Hankinson has 
got to say something now): * Willie, you 
wpertinent boy, leave the room!” 

No Footine witn THat Faminy.— Yes, 
(eorge,” she-said, “ Uncle James is a lawyer, 
os well as papa and Uncle Henry.” “ Plenty 
of lawyers, dear,” he remarked; with a loving 
smile. ‘Yes, George, but they. are handy for 
a young lady to have in the family in the 
event of any crawfishing, you know.” 


Mrs. Racson (welcoming her liege lord to 
supper): “Tired, are you? You have. been 
sitting at your ease at Kennington Oval all 
the afternoon; and then to tell me you are 
tired!” Mr. Ragson (meekly): “My dear, I 
have just been watching our club lose its 
unth consecutive wicket.. It’s enough to make 
any man. tired.” 


A Disnearnrenep Car Portrer.—Con- 
ductor: “Heavens, Mose! why do you want 
tohang yourself?” Suicidal Porter: “ Hain’t 
1 got ‘nuff to make enny man hang hi’self? 
Thar’s twenty fo’ pa’rs of shoes in dis kyar, 
an’ nineteen am russet leather, while de res’ 
am owned by wimmen. Farewell, vain 
world; ’se gwine home.” 

Iv A LamenvABLe Ditemma.—First Youth: 
“By jinks, Harry, what’s the matter? Did 
Clara Vere de Vere refuse youl’? Second 
Youth (sodly): “No, she accepte? , me.” 
“Then what in creation are you looking so 
blue about?” “I spent so much money 
courting her that I haven’t enough left to 
buy an engagement-ring.” 

Fivoixe Her Ovr.—“ And so,” said he, 
bitterly, when he realised that she had re- 
pers him, “and'so you have been flirting 
eartlessly -with me ‘all the while. - Well, 
thank heaven, I have found you out at last.” 
Yes,” she replied, “ you have; and, what is 
more, I think you will always find me cut 
hereafter when you call.” 


Youxe Mr. Sissy (who pridés himself on 
his music: “So you would like to hear me 
sing before I 8°. would you, Bobby?” 
Bobby (politely) : Yes, sir, if you would be 
‘o kind.” Young Mr. Sissy: “Are you par- 
ticular about what I sing?” Bobby: “ Yes, 
sr. I would like to, hear some of what sister 
Cara calls your alleged singing.” 





matter, why—why, I think so many of ug are 





Every person on earth must have som 
sort of a pet, even if it is nothing better than 
himself. 

Scnpay Scuoont Teacuer: “ Now, scholars, 
what do you understand by a ‘movable feast?” 
Pupil; “A picnic.” 

A Scnoon examiner lately put the question : | 
“ What is the highest form of animal life?” 
“The giraffe!” responded a little girl. 

Ir a dumb man could suddenly regain his 
speech, the first long-pent-up words he would | 
utter would doubtless be, “I told you so!” 


Leaper of lynching party: “Now, young! 








man, make a full confession, or up you go.” } 


Prisoner: “I was fooling with a gun, I poiated | 
it at my brother, and——” 
it was loaded?” ‘“ No.” 


“Men, pull on the 
rope and let him swing.’ 


’ 


Mrs. Pomrano: “Mary Ann, just run across 
the street and ask that man with the white- 
wash bucket if he is engaged.” Mary Ann 
(returning after an animated conversation with 
Julius Plumbob) ; “Please, mum, he says he’s 
been married for twelve years.” 


Dumuty (who has seld a watch): “ You told 
me, Robinson, that if I would let you have 
the watch you would pay me in thirty days. 
It’s a good deal more than thirty days now.” 
Robinson: “Not by that watch; that watch 
loses twelve hours out of the twenty-four.” 


“What's thim?” said Mulcahey, pointing 
to the life-preservers on deck. “Those are 
life-preservers,” said the officer. “Oh, life- 
preservers, are they? 
sind them to ther hoshpitals, where there’s 
plinty dying and dying all the toime, bedad?” 


“Dip you bake these biscuits?” he asked, 
at the supper-table. “Yes, George. I made 
them expressly for you,” she winningly re- 
plied. “And yet,” said George, vainly tryin 
to pry open a biscuit, “you have always tolc 
me you loved me, and couldn’t live without 
me!” 

InvaLip: “I have been here at these 
springs, doctor, six weeks, and I don’t see 
that the water has had the slightest effect.” 
Doctor Candid: “You must have patience. 
There was a man here last season who didn’t 
die until after he had been here two 
months.” 


Buroiar: “I haye followed the profession 
of housebreaking for ten years, and have 
never been arrested. I have a new job nearly 
every night.” Pickpocket: “But aren’t you 
afraid the police will get the drop on you?” 
Burglar: “ Not much. I live next door to the 
station-house.” 


Mrs. Qurver (waking in the night): “John, 
I’m sure there’s burglars downstairs!” Mr. 
Quiver (sleepily): “Stuff! Let e’m burgle.” 
Mrs. Quiver: “Oh, John! didn’t you promise 
at the altar to protect me?” Mr. Qiipers 
“Bah! And didn’t you promise to obey. me? 
Ti’s a stand-off.” 

THEY WERE Or THE Wrono Sizx.—‘ Those 
stockings are all wool, I presume?” she said, 
as she requested the clerk to wrap her up 
a half-dozen pairs. “Oh, yes, migs,” he 
answered, in thoughtlessness, “thyy'’re all 
wool and a yard wide.” “Sir!” she ex- 
claimed, indignantly; and before he fully 
realised what he had said, she whisked out 
of the shop. 


Ir was getting late, when the girl said, 
shyly: “You look worried about something, 
Mr. Harkinton.” “I am,” he replied. “I 
have in my pocket a fifty-thousand-pound 
package of Government bonds which I fool- 
ishly forgot to deposit to-day, and—and aside 
from that—I leve you so devotedly, Miss 
Schesrmerhorn, I am afraid to learn my fate.” 
“As for the bonds, Mr. Harkinton,” replied 
the girl, with a business air, “ papa has a safe 
in house; and regarding the—the other 


“You didn’t know | 


Thin why don’t yez| 


“Why do leaves fall to the ground?” asked 
a poet. It is because they can't fall anywhere 
else. They have got to fall somewhere 

Mrs.’ Littivn (as her husband enters) : 
“Hush! ‘baby’s asleep.” Mr. Littlun: “ But 
that’s the only time I have a chance to be 
heard.” 

Tse barber who sticks up our hair, and the 
chiropodist who remedels our feet should be 


called “Destiny,” for that is what ‘“ shapes 
out ends.” 

Ixsvrance AGENT (to his partner): “ What 
a shame animals can’t insure their lives! 
Think what business we could do among cats-~ 


each of ’em has nine lives! ”* 


Jupcr: “You attacked this gentleman. 
You knocked him down and robbed him of his 
watch.” Prisoner: “ Your honour is right; 
but if I had not taken the initiative, who can 
tell but that he might not have done the same 
to me?” 

Naot: “George, do you prefer the summer 
to the winter?” “No! I fike winter best.” 
“Do you like it for its snows and storms and 
desolate grandeur?” “Not exactly; I like it 
because my ice-cream bills don’t run up so 
thundering bigh.” 

Proressor (lecturing): 
instance mental aberration, a mania of which 
the learned are frequently subject, and occa- 
sionally make themselves ridiculous without 
knowing it.” (After saying which, the pro 
fessor took, instead of his hat, the lamp-shade 
off the bracket, put it on his head, and walked 
out.) 

Sre “Hush! not another word.” He; 
“Oh, don’t decide now, don’t, I beg of vou! 
Take time to consider. Remember the happi- 
ness of life!” “Do hush! For mercy’s sake, 


“Finally, I would 


stop! Wait!” -“ Wait? Ill wait a century, 
if need be. Like Jacob, I'll serve-——” She 
(after rushing frantically around the room 
and peeping into all the corners): “ He isn’t 


here after all.” “Who-—-who! Oh, have I a 
rival—have-——” “Calm yourself, Mr. Nice- 
fellow, I—I thought I heard my little brother 
in the room. Go on. 








O.v Lace.—The first question invariably 
asked by a would-be purchaser of rare old lace 
is as to its probable age. The unscrupulous 
dealer frequently attributes great age to a picce 
of lace made in the eighteenth century. Ib- 
deed, although the art of embroidering is of 

eab antiquity, lace, as we understand it, be- 
ox as does music, essentially to modern 
times. Until the reign of Queen Elizabeth, in 
England, at all events, lace, as applied to 
dress, does not appear at ali in the portraits 
of the time. Sixteenth century lace, whether 
in Venice or Belgium or France, is entirely 
different in design and execution from that of 
the seventeenth century, and both in turn dif- 
fer in a marked degrée from eighteenth century 
patterns. So if the lace is undoubtedly old 
and genuine it is not difficult to determine its 
age. Very modern lace, made as it is in an 
age destitute of creative artistic genius, copies 
after all the old patterns. 


AKE CARE 
2 EVES 


It is impossible to take too much care 

of one's eyes, and those who value 

their eyesight will do weil to send to 
STEPHEN GREEN, 210,Lambeth Road, 
London, for a little book “ How to Pre- 
serve the Eyesight,’ which tells the story 
of a cure for all troubles of the eyes, eye- 
lashes, and eyelids. SINGLETON’S 
EYE OINTMENT has proved its 
virtues during 300 years, and it may 
be obtained of al! chemists and stores 
in ancient pedestal pots for 2/- each. 























apt to borrow trouble, Mr. Harkinton.” 
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Gleanings 


Monzy is a powerful! lever in opening the 
door of ‘affection. 


A Poor excuse may be better than none, but 
it does not always do its work. 


A Serviceanie Loor.—Loops for hanging 
up garments are continually breaking. A ser- 
viceable loop is made by cutting a strip of kid 
from an old glove, rolling in it a piece of 
coarse string and sewing the edges of the 
kid neatly together. 

Jriqvue Tasiectota.—-When a south-east 
wind is blowing, the visitor to Cape Town is 
treated to a peculiar and interesting natural 
phenomenon, for under such conditions Table 
Mountain, in the language of the natives, 
“ puts on a tablecloth.” In other words, the 
thin line of» fleeey cloud forming above 
it descends until it rests flat upon the moun- 
tain top, with its edges drooping grace- 
fully over its sides. It is really not unlike the 
article of household use which gives it its 
name. 


Hints For tae Fret.—Never wear a shoe 
that pinches the heel. Never wear a shoe or 
boot tight anywhere. Never come from high 
heels to low heels at one jump. Never wear a 
shoe that will not allow the great toe to lie 
in a straight line. Never wear leather sole 
linings to stand upon: white cotton drilling 
or linen is healthier. Never wear a shoe with 
a sole narrower than the outline of the foot 
traced with a penci) close under the rounding 
edge. Never wear a shoe with a sole turning 
up very much at the toes, as this causes the 
cords on the upper part of the foot to contract. 


An Amvsinc Brunper.—Apropos of the 
difficulty of speaking foreign languages cor- 
rectly, a story is told of a dainty French lady 
who recently visited our shores. She was sensi- 
tive to the point. of neryonsness, and realising 
the liability to err in a foreign tongue, she was 
generally careful to make selection of each-in- 
dividual word. Wherefore she was but the 
more aMusing when, one evening, feeling moved 
to remonstrate with a gentleman upon the 
chilliness of our northern May, she said: 
“Reely eet ees so cold here all ze time zat I 
have sat all ze day weeth my feet over ze tran- 
some. 

Whrre Newsparers are Soarce.—In 
Paraguay there is a little communistie colony 
known as the Cosmo Colony, which was 
founded several years ago by an enthusiastic 
band of Australian socialists. “After many 
hardships and privations the colony is now in 
such a flourishing condition as to boast a news- 
paper of its own, called the “ Cosmo Monthly.” 
The manner in which news is dispensed to 
the colonists is interesting. A horn is blown, 
generally twice, with half an hour’s gatherin 
time between. The colonists assemble, an 
the reader for the occasion gives out his news, 
which consists of interesting items selected 
from the latest weekly papers and dispatches 
from the Asuncion daily paper, which the 
colonists receive twice a week. 

Eeyprtan Women.—The Egyptian beasts of 
burden—the camel, the ox, the donkey—have 
the same patient look as the people. It may 
not be improper to add another beast of bur- 
den—woman. There is the look of sad patience 
in every Egyptian woman’s eyes as in the 
melancholy river boiling at its great task and 
in the face of the camel, the donkey, and the 
ox. They all look at you. with the same ex- 
pression of patience. They seem content to 
live, no matter what the conditions of their 
often wretched life—and not desirous of 
making change or resistance. The long swing 
of the camel, the measured stride of the ox or 
buffalo. the half-trot of the donkey, are seen 
everywhere. The woman’s face is covered— 
at least her mouth is always—for no Moham- 
medan woman may expose her mouth to the 
vulgar gaze of passers-by. All have the same 
expression in their eyes as the came] or other 
animal. 





Quire Correct.--There is one word m the 


| language Which can appear six times .consecu- 


tively in a sentence and make correct English. 
A schoolboy once wrote a sentence on the 
blackboard which read: ‘‘The man that lies 
does wrong.” The teacher objected to the 
word “that,” so the word “eho” was sub- 
stituted, and yet it must be evident to the 
reader that that that that that that teacher 
objected to was right after all. 

Anoro-Inpian '1FE.—Every night at dinner 
the Anglo-Indian holds a kind of levee. The 
ixsects which attend dance gayly round the 
lamp, and one-has to watch one’s plate and 
glass carefully lest some of the insects should 
dance intothem. ‘There is one insect—a little, 
fiat, brown, shining creature—-which emits the 
worst odour in the world. If one of these 
touches your food the whole is tainted and 
rendered ipedible. You dare not kil) these 
pests, for if one be crushed the whole roony 
becomes filled with its disgusting smell and is 
uninhabitable for the next half hour. So these 
abominable insects fly about with impunity 
while the poor Anglo-Indian must perforce look 
helplessly on. 

Suavine Baxizs.—In Japan, when an infant 
1s seven days old, its mother displays her 
talent as a barber by shaving its head all but 
a little bit at the back of the neck right at the 
base of the skull, like a goatee that had strayed 
from its proper place. Later on she experi- 
ments with various designs, to discover the 
most becoming. Sometimes she shaves the 
top and the rim and leaves a’ tonsure, some- 
times she leaves only the. rim, sometimes a 
scalp lock and two love locks only, but always 
her work is picturesque. This decorative shay- 
ing process continues until the youngster goes 
to school, say when be or she is five or six. 
Then usually the mother also weams him. A 
disagreeable result often attends this shaving 
among the children of the lower classes, not 
serious at all, but offensive to the sight. It is 
eczema. The only thing necessary for its dis- 
appearance is soup and water; but in this ons 
case Japanesé superstition says “no” to soap 
and water. 

Crarcoat For Tax Compiexion.—A woman 
who has a wonderful complexion at the age of 
forty-five ascribes it to charcoal. She claims it 
is her only cosmetic, which she has used for 
twenty-eight years. She keeps in her medi- 
cine cupboard a wide-mouthed bottle contain- 
ing fine-ground French charcoal. It is always 
tightly corked. Her rule is to take one tea- 
spoonful mixed with honey three nights conse- 
cutively about once in three months; oftener 
if she feels tired or has a touch of indigestion. 
The fourth night she takes'a simple pirgative, 
usually a compound cathartic pill, to remove 
the charcoal from the system. he dose is like 
a mild form of calomel, and its effects are not 
only a« fine clear skin—for that is simply a 
result of good ‘health—but a thoroughly puri- 
fied system. She also claims that her free use 
of tomatoes, figs, prunes, oranges, grapes, and 
all sorts of ripe fruit in its season has not a 
little to do with her fine health. 

To Crzan Kip Gtoves.—Kid gloves can be 
washed at home with fairly satisfactory re- 
sults. Have seme new milk in one saucer, and 
a piece of brown soap in another. Put on the 
glove and button it; take a piece of flannel, dip 
it in the milk, and then rub on it a good quan- 
tity of soap. Rub the glove upwards, towards 
the fingers. Continua this process until, if 
coloured, it looks dark and spoilt; if white, a 
dingy yellow. Take it off carefully, and lay 
it out to dry. Wiite wasking-skin gloves can 
both be pub on, some soap rub! in, and 
then the hands worked together. The water 
sbould be warm, not hot, and after they have 
been thorovzhly rinsed, some more soap should 
be rubbed into them. This makes them sup- 
ple, and, if the soap be pure, no harm is done 
to the glove. Many people dry them on the 
hand, but this is a great mistake. The gloves 
should be taken off, placed not too near a fire, 
and rubbed every now and then, to prevent 
them stiffening. 








—— 
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Pomatum.—The word pomatum is derived 
from pomum (apple), pomatums being {g. 
merly made by macerating rotten apples jn 
grease. For instance, if an apple were stuck 
ever with spice and cloves, and then exposed 
to the air for a féw days, and afterwaris 
macerated in any purified fat, that fat woul 
become perfumed pomatum. Oils and pony. 
tums of any kind have a tendency to darkep 
the hair, consequently they should be used i 
a very miserly way by fair-haired women, and, 
needless to say, they are required only by dry 
hair, , 

Oxty Wixvow Orwnaments.—Everythiig 
changes in time, and the familiar coloured 
glass bulbs are gradually ‘ceasing to be a 
feature. of the decoration of druggists’ wis, 
dows. In the past they were as necessary to 
every drug store as a red and white pole is 
to a barber's shop, but they have not. as the 
pole has, @ well-defined history. All that 
druggists know of them is that they have been 
always used as window ornaments. ‘he bril- 
liant liquids that they contain are mai 
cheaply and plainly of chemicals and water. 
Thus, a solution of copper and ammonia 
makes blue; bichromate of potash makes 
orange ; aniline dyes have of late been used in 
the chemicals’ place, but the liquids fade ina 
strong sunlight, and have frequently to be re 
newed. The liquids coloured chemically, o 
the other hand, last well-nigh for ever. 


Tinrp Eres.—A French author has acci- 
dentally discovered @ simple, quick, and effec- 
tual method of restoring the vision to fresh- 
ness and resting the tired eyes. This gentle 
man has often been obliged to spend almost the 
entire night writing an article that must be 
ready for the printers in the morning. His 
eyes gave out at last, and he was compelled to 
stop a while to give them a rest. Turning 
from the half-unfinished page of manuscript, the 
eyes of the writer fell wpon some gay scraps of 
coloured silk which formed part of a pat 
work quilt upon which his wife had been work- 
ing before she went to bed. The gay colours 
seemed to have a peculiar attraction for the 
wearied eyes, which remained fixed on them 
for several_minutes. On resuming work the 
writer found his eyes almost as fresh os they 
were on commencing his work. 


A Woman’s Seuy-Resrrart.—The story 1s 
well known of the bravery of Lord Beacous- 
field’s wife, who, setting out with her husband 
for London, where he was to make a most il 
portant speech, crushed her finger in the cat- 
riage door and kept it concealed from his 
during the entire journey, lest he be w- 
nerved and not in —~ form for bis speech. A 
similar story is told by Dean Hole in his book 
of reminiscence, “Then and Now.” “A lady 
‘whom it was my privilege to meet some years 
ago, being in delicate health, went for restor 
tion to a quiet place in the Scottish High- 
lands with her husband and children. They 
were in the garden together on a summers 
evening when she was suddenly seized with + 
kind of paralysis in her eyes, and ‘entirely lost 
her sight. She made no exclamation, but her 
first thoughts, as she related afterward, wer? 
the remembrance that her two boys were " 
leave next morning on their return to schoo!, 
and her determination to spare them the 
anguish which she knew they would fee] - 
hearing that she was blind. She entered th? 
house, and remarking only that she felt ¥ 
well, retired to her bedroom. The next om 
ing the sons came, bade her good-bye, #0 
went. Soon after the daughter rought a piece 
of work, which she was unable to continue, 
and asked for instruction. The mother too 
it, held it for a few moments in hei hands, 
then laid it down on the bed and said, ‘I cur 
not help you, my child; I am blind bao 
I saw her she had partly recovered her sig?’ 
but it was etill weak. Anticipating + tol 
loss of sight, she was frequently walking 2 
and around her home with closed eyelids - 
during the night, that she might go abo 
securely when the darkness camé. 
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Facetize 


A MARRIED man says there is BB gem t 


music in the heir about two o’el in the 
moming. 
Lone: “What makes you think that Dr. 


Gmdee has a bad temper?” Short: “ He seems 
fo lose his patients so easily.” 


Tae following bull was made. by a friend 
of Dr. Rogers:—“No children is an_heri- 
ditary defect in some families.” 


“fiz can trace his ancestry back to the 


flood." “Oh, pshaw! that’s nothing. Every- 
body was in the swim then.” 
& Yearnenr Qvestionsy.—He: “My 


darling, you must be mine. [ yearn for you 
every day.” She: “That's all right; but 
what J want to know is, will you earn for me 
every day after we are married?” 


Woman (to tired tramp, who is resting at 
the gate): “If you'll come round to the back 
door Pll give you a piece o’ pie.” Tired 
Tramp: ‘Thanks, ma’am, not any; you gave 
me a piece of pie when I passed through this 
part last summer.” 


No Trovorz 1s Meerine Bus.—* Tom, 
I gave you a very liberal allowance when I 
sent you to college; nevertheless I hear that 
you have had some trouble in meeting your 
bills.” “Not the slightest in the world, 
father, I assure you. It nas been all I could 
do to-keep out oftheir way.” 

Waser? “ What makes you come to our 
housé so” often, Mr. . Hankinson? Do you 
want) to marry our Trene?” Miss: Irene 
(taken by surprise, but realising, with rare 
présence of mind, that Mr. Hankinson has 
got to say something. now): * Willie, you 
impertinent boy, leaye the room!” 

No Footrne with THAT Faminy.— Yes, 
George,” she said, “Uncle James is a lawyer, 
a8 well as papa and Uncle Henry.” “ Plenty 
of lawyers, dear,” he remarked; with a loving 
smile. “Yes, George, but they. are handy for 
a young lady to have in the family in the 
event of any crawfishing, you know.” 


Mrs. Racson (welcoming her liege lord to 
supper): “Tired, are you? You have been 
sitting at your easo at Kennington Oval all 
the afternoon; and then to tell me you are 
tired!” Mr. Ragson (meekly): “My dear, I 
have just been watching our club lose its 
unth consecutive wicket. It’s enough to make 
any man tired.” 

A Disuzarnrenep Car Porter.—Con- 
ductor: “Heavens, Mose! why do you want 
tohang yourself?” Suicidal Porter: “ Hain’t 
1 got ‘nuff to make enny man hang hi’self? 
Thar’s twenty fo’ pa’rs of shoes in dis kyar, 
an’ nineteen am russet leather, while de res’ 
am owned by wimmen. Farewell, vain 
world, P’se- gwine’ home.” 


_ iy 4 Lawentasie Diemma.—First Youth: 
‘By jinks, Harry, what’s the matter? Did 
Clara Vere de Fens refuse you?” Second 
Youth (sadly); “No, she accepted me.” 
‘Then what in creation are you looking so 
blue about?” “J spent so much money 
courting her that I haven’t enough left to 
buy an engagement-ring.” 

Fixing Her Ovr.— And so,’ said he, 
bitterly, when he realised that she had re- 
ected him, “and'so you have been flirting 
eartlessly -with me ‘all the while. - Well, 
thank heaven, I have found you out at last.” 
Yes,” she replied, “you have; and, what is 
more, I think you will always find me out 
hereafter when you call.” 


Yours Mr. Sissy (who pridés himself on 
ls music: “So you would like to hear me 
sing before I go, would you, Bobby?” 
Bobby (politely) Yes, sir, if you would be 
‘0 kind.” Young Mr. Sissy: “Are you par- 
ticular about what.I sing?” Bobby: ..“ Yes, 
sr. I would like to, hear some of ,what sister 
calls your alleged singing.” 





matter, why—why, I think so many of ug are 


EvERY person on earth must have som 
sort of a pet, even if it is nothing better than | 
himself. 


Scunpay Scuoot Teacker: “ Now, scholars, 
whet do you understand by a ‘movable feast?” 
Pupil; “A picnic.” 

A Scnoon examiner lately put the question : 
“What is the highest form of animal life?” 
“The giraffe!” responded a little girl. 


Ir a dumb man could suddenly regain his | 
speech, the first long-pent-up words he would | 
utter would doubtless be, “I told you so!” | 

Leaver of lynching party: “Now, young! 
man, make a full confession, or up you go.”} 
Prisoner: “I was fooling with a gun, I poiated | 
it at my brother, and——” “ You didn’t know | 
it was loaded?” “No.” “Men, pull on the 
rope and let him swing.” 





Mrs. Pomrano: “ Mary Ann, just ran across 
the street and ask that man with the white- 
wash bucket if he is engaged.” Mary Ann 
(returning after an animated conversation with 
Julius Plumbob) ; “ Please, mum, he says he’s 
been married for twelve years.” 


Dumiry (who has sold a watch): “ You told 
me, Robinson, that if I would let you have 
the watch you would pay me in thirty days. 
Iv’s a good deal more than thirty days now.” 
Robinson: “Not by that watch; that watch 
loses twelve hours out of the twenty-four.” 


“What's thim?’’ said Mulcahey, pointing 
to. the life-preservers on deck. “Those are 
life-preservers,” said the officer. “Oh, life- 
preservers, are they? Thin why don’t yez 
sind them to ther hoshpitals, where there’s 
plinty dying and dying all the toime, bedad?” 


“Dip you bake these biscuits?” he asked, 
at the supper-table. “Yes, George. I made 
them expressly for you,” she winningly re- 
plied. “And yet,” said George, vainly trying 
to pry open a biscuit, “ you have always told 
me you loved me, and couldn’t live without 
me!” 

Invatip: “I have been here at these 
springs, doctor, six weeks, and I don’t see 
that the water has had the slightest effect.” 
Doctor Candid: “You must have patience. 
There was a man here last season who didn’t 
die until after he had been here two 
months.” 

Buretar: “I haye followed the profession 
of housebreaking for ten years, and have 
never been arrested. I have a new job nearly 
every night.” Pickpocket: “But aren’t you 





afraid the police will get the drop on you!” 
Burglar: “ Not much. I live next door to the | 
station-house.” 

Mrs. Quiver (waking in the night): “John, | 
I’m sure there’s burglars downstairs!” Myr. | 
Quiver (sleepily): “Stuff! Let em burgle.”’| 


Mrs. Quiver: “Oh, John! didn’t you promise | 
at the altar to protect me?” Mr. Quivers 


“Bah! And didn’t you promise to obey. me? 
Tt’s a stand-off.” 


THEY WERE OF THE Wrone Size.—“ Those 
stockings are all wool, I presume?” she said, 
as she requested the clerk to wrap her up 
a half-dozen pairs. “Oh, yes, miss,” he 
answered, in thoughtlessness, “thyy'’re all 
wool and a yard wide.” “Sir!” she ex- 
claimed, indignantly; and before he fully 
realised what he had said, she whisked out 
of the shop. 


Ir was getting late, when the girl said, 
shyly: “You look worried about something, 
Mr. Harkinton.” “I am,” he replied. “I 
have in my pocket a _fifty-thousand-pound 
package of Government bonds which I fool- 
ishly Tine to deposit to-day, and—and aside 
from that—I love you so devotedly, Miss 
Schesrmerhorn, I am afraid to learn my fate.” 
“As for the bonds, Mr. Harkinton,” replied 
the girl, with a business air, “ papa has a safe 
in the house; and regarding the—the other 





apt to borrow trouble, Mr. Harkinton.” 


“Why do leaves fall to the ground?” asked 
a poet. It is because they can't fall anywhere 

se. They have got to fall somewhere 

Mrs. Littivun (as her husband enters) 2 
“Hush! baby’s asleep.” Mr. Littlun: “ But 
that’s the only time I have a chance to be 
heard.” 

Tae barber who sticks up our hair, and the 
chiropodist who remodels our feet should be 


called “Destiny,” for that is what “ shapes 
ouf ends.” 

Insurance AGENT (to his partner): “ What 
a shame animals can’t insure their lives! 


Think what business we could do among cats—~ 
each of ’em has nine lives!” 

Jupcr: “You attacked this gentleman. 
You knocked him down and robbed him of his 
watch.” Prisoner: “ Your honour is right; 
but if I had not taken the initiative, who can 
tell but that he might not have done the same 
to me!” 

Naomi: “George, do you prefer the summer 
to the winter?” “No! I fike winter best.” 
“Do you like it for its snows and storms and 
desolate grandeur?” “ Not exactly; I like it 


because my ice-cream bills don’t run up so 
thundering high.” 
Proressor (lecturing): “Finally, I would 


instance mental aberration, a mania of which 
the learned are frequently subject, and oceca- 
sionally make themselves ridiculous without 
knowing it.” (After saying which, the pro 
fessor took, instead of his hat, the lamp-shade 
off the bracket, put it on his head, and walked 
out.) 

Sre “Hush! not another word.” He; 
“Oh, don’t decide now, don’t, I beg of you! 
Take time to consider. Remember the happi- 
ness of life!” -“Do hush! For mercy’s sake, 


stop! Wait!” - “Wait? Ill wait a century, 
if need be. Like Jacob, I'll serve——” She 
(after rushing frantically around the room 


and peeping into all the corners): “ He isn’t 
here after all.” “Who--who? Oh, have I a 
rival—have——” “Calm yourself, Mr. Nice- 
fellow, I—I thought I heard my little brother 
in the room. Go on. 


” 











Oupv Laocr.—The first question invariably 
asked by a would-be purchaser of rare old lace 
is as to its probable age. The unscrupulous 
dealer frequently attributes great age to a piece 
of lace made in the eighteenth century. In- 
deed, although the art of embroidering is of 

reat antiquity, lacé, as we understand it, be- 
ongs, as does music, essentially to modern 
times. Until the reign of Queen Elizabeth, in 
England, at all events, lace, as applied to 
dress, does not appear at ali in the portraits 
of the time. Sixteenth century lace, whether 
in Venice or Belgium or France, is entirely 
different in design and execution from that of 
the seventeenth century, and both in turn dif- 
fer in a marked degree from eighteenth century 
patterns. So if the lace is undoubtedly old 
and genuine it is not difficult to determine its 
age. Very modern lace, made as it is in an 
age destitute of creative artistic genius, copies 
after all the old patterns. 








AKE CARE 
wir EYES 


It is impossible to take too much care 

of one's eyes, and those who value 

their eyesight will do weil to send to 
STEPHEN GREEN, 210,Lambeth Road, 
London, for a little book ' How to Pre- 
serve the Eyesight,’’ which tells the story 
of a cure for all troubles of the eyes, eye- 
lashes, and eyelids. SINGLETON’S 
EYE OINTMENT has proved its 
virtues during 300 years, and it may 
be obtained of al! chemists and stores 
in ancient pedestal pots for 2/- each. 
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Helpful Talks 


BY THE EDITOR. ' 


Whe Hditor is pleased to hear from his 
readers at any time 

All letters must give the name and address 
of the writers, not for publication, bul as a 
guarantee of good faith. 


Roru.—If the first husband turned up, the 
second marriage would become void, but you 
would not be punished. 

Farm as a Lity.—<A lady’s engagement-ring 
is usually worn on the finger which will after- 
wards bear the wedding-ring. 


A. L. (Maidenhead).—The story “ Without 
a Reference” is not published in book form. I 
ean send you the back numbers.on receipt of 
P.O. for 2s. 

Cranrorv.—The hirer of a horse and trap 
is not liable for accident when they are fairly 
used by him; but he would be liable if 
negligence could be shown. 





Vorrex.—A very simple and efficient disin- 
fectant for a kitchen sink is a small quantity | 
of charcoal mixed with clear water. Pour it 
so it will drain slowly through the pipe. 

Viotxr.—Common yellow soap, moistened 
slightly and ve quickly over a fresh mos- | 
quito bite, will, it is said, quickly relieve the | 
stinging pain. The same application is good 
for bites of other insects. 

Distractep Onr.—A man is not responsible | 
for the debts which his wife contracted be- | 
fore her marriage, except to the extent of all 
the property to which he shall have become 
entitled through his wife. 

Dovsr.-—-When any doubt exists as to the | 
strict legality of a marriage it is not unusual 
to go through the ceremony of marriage a 
second time; and there have been cases of a 
third ceremony of marriage being performed, 
good cause being given. 

Patrence.—A disagreeable breath may be 
corrected by putting two drops of a concen- 
trated solution of permanganate of potassia 
‘in a glass of water and rinsing the mouth with 
it. If the trouble arises from a decayed tooth, 
put a few drops of the solution on a piece of 
ectton and introduce it in the cavity of the 
tooth. 

Tora.—Milk that is slightly. tainted may 
be sweetened by stirring a little soda into it. 
A test for any milk you may suspect of being 
diluted is easily made. Dip a well-polished 


Fortrunatus:i—In England years ago the 
body of a suicide was treated ignominiously, 
and buried in the open highway with a stake 
thrust through it. 


Rosert.—When you want to replace broken 
window panes remember that a red-hot iron 
passed over old putty will soften it'so that it 
ean be easily removed. 


Ricnarp.—It is held at the common law 

that “if one encourage and assist another in 
the commission of suicide, he is guilty of 
murder as a principal.” 
__Questioner.—The words “In the midst of 
life we are in death,” which are contained in 
the Burial Service, are derived from a Latin 
antiphon, said to have been composed by Not- 
ker, a monk of St. Gall, in 911, while watch- 
ing some workmen building a bridge in peril 
of their lives. 


PowrricaL.—The two longest House of 
Commons speeches of which we have records 
is one by Lord Palmerston, in defence of his 
foreign policy, March 1, 1848, when he spoke 
for five hours; and one by Mr. J. Chamber- 
lain, in explaining his Merchant Shipping Bill 
on the second reading, May 19, 1884; extend- 
ing over four hours 


Eriquetre.—tIt is the duty of a young man 
who is “recognised” by a young woman in 
the street to lift his hat to her at once. He 
must not do so, however, until she recognises 
him, a8 no man is at liberty to force his atten- 
tion upon any woman 
a@ young woman to recognise a male acquaint 
ance-or not, as she thinks fit. 


Orv Roman.--One reason why the wars of 


the Romans were so much more sanguinary | 
| than those of modern times 


was because in 
those days armies fought hand to hand, with 
weapons something like bowie knives. There 


heehee) 
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: Constant Reaper.—The story that ther 
is a corer of artificial eggs anywher , 
pure nonsensé. If your friend is so very couf. 
dent of the truth of what he alleges be ough; 
to be able to tell you where the factories am 
or show you some authority in print for bis 
statement. 


_Leex.—Monte Carlo is situated in the prin 
cipality of Monaco; a strip of beavtify 
ecuntry in the Mediterranean, and is bounded 
on all sides by the French Department of th: 
Maritime Alps. It has an area of about cigh; 
square miles, and is under the protection of 
France. 

Lavra.—A man who opens a shop is jus 
as free to refuse to sell anything whatever tp 
anyone requesting him to do so as any mag js 
to refuse to go in and bay if a shopkeeper 
asks him to do eo. He can sit among \is 
stock, no matter what it is composed of, froy 
day to day declining to sell anything whut 
ever, and as long as he pays his rent no 
can interfere with him. 
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or Quarteris, One Shilling at Rightpenc. 
*%.* Au Lurrszs To sm ADDENSID ~ 
vos Eprror or tax Lowpom Raapm, 50-ii, 
Ludgate Hill, London, E.O. 
*2* We cannot undertake to return rejected 


manuscripts. 





It is in the option of} 








was no fighting at long range, or roundabout 
strategica 


killed or wounded. When one of their armies | 
was defeated the victors were in arm’s length} 
of them, and it, of course, fared hard with! 
the vanquished. Besides, the warriors of 
those days fought to kill. 

Arret.—Frederick William Faber wrote the 
poem entitled “The Life of Trust,” the con- 
cluding stanza of which reads as follows :— 

“For right is right, since God is God, 
And right the day must win ; 
To doubt wonld be disloyalty, 
To falter would be sin.” 
The author of the poem named was originally 


knitting-needle into a deep vessel of milk and | a clergyman of the Church of England, but 


quickly withdraw it in an spc position. 
the milk is pure a drop will hang to the 
needle; if there is any water in it it will 





prevent the adhesion of the drop. 


If | became a convert to the Catholic religion, and 


e priest in that Church. He was the author 
of several volumes of poeras, many of them of 


movements, whereby a defeated | 
army would be allowed to retreat with but few | 7 





remarkable tenderness and beauty. 





IKEARSLEY'S cuviars ues 
WIDOW WELCHS 
FEMALE PILLS 


Awarded Certificate of Merit for the cure of Irregularities, Anenl, 
and all Female Complaints. They have the approval of the Metical 
Profession, Beware of imitations, The only wwe and origina 
are in White Paper Wrappers. Boxes, ts. 1%. and 2s. o7,, of al 
Chemists. 2s. box contains three times the pills. Or by post u 
or 34 stamps, by the makers, C. and G. KEARSLEY, ty, Nora 
Street, Westmi . Sold in the Colonies. 


HEFL TATION 





is a friend indeed, and woman's 


eecrers a 
Towle’s "are Pills, 
They 1! distressing 


AND STEEL 
correct and alleviate 
symptoms from which womeu so often suffer. 


. Boxes, 1/1, 2/9 (contains three times the 
iN quantity), and large size 4/6, of all Chemists 
Or wil be seut anywhere on receipt of 15, 34, 
or §5 stataps, by E. T. TOWLE & CO., 
66, Leng Row, Nottingham. 
Beware of Insurions Imitations 





SULPHOLINE Dns 
LOTION 


A SPOTLESS SKIN. 
A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION. 


ERUPTIONS, PIMPLES 
BSTIRELY FADE AWAY. 








PEPPERS TONIC 


Promotes Appetite. 


CURES DYSPEPSIA, HYSTERIA, NERVOUS COMPLAINTS. 
SHILLING BOTTLES. 


Published by the Proprietors at 60-52, Ludgate Hill, and Printed 


v 





1S UNEQUALLED FOR PRESERVING 


THE SKIN AND COMPLEXION 


FROM THE EFFECTS OF 
THE SUN, COLD WINDS, & HARO WATER 
IT BEMOVES AND _PREVENTS ALL 
Roughness, Redness, Tan, etc. 
AND KEEPS THE SKIN 


SOFT, SMOOTH & WHITE 
AT ALL SEASONS. 
If used after Cycling, Boating, Tennis, ci 
it will be found DELIGHTFULLY COOLING AND 
REFRESHING. 


Bottles, 6d., 1s., and 2s. 6d., of al! Chemists and 
M. BEETHAM & SON, Cheltenham 











by OLements Paivtine Wonks, Lrp., Newspaper Buildings, Portugal Street, Strand, W ¢. 
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